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Where Irrigation Is Practicable. 


D. HOWARD GWINN, IDAHO. 





Every farmer in every state in the union 
may turn irrigation to good account in a 
supplementary way, unless his land has 
been rescued from a bog er is located in 
a region of almost eternal rainfall. Good 
initiatory work in the school of conserving 
moisture may be done during the warm 
days in the latter part of winter and early 
spring by turning the many rivulets from 
melting snow upon the fields, instead of 
allowing them to run to waste in the public 
roads, becoming a nuisance there and rob- 
bing the thirsty soil. 

Anxicus inquiries are frequently made as 
to how much land, for instance, of a quar- 
ter section, would it pay to irrigate. In 
answer, I would say that I do not believe 
that even along our streams, where water 
is abundant, that it will pay to irrigate 
corn, wheat and oats. In other words, my 
reply would be, Just as much land as you 
special In all the 


can devote to crops. 
states of which I have any knowledge 
where irrigation is practiced extensively, 


the principal crops are hay, fruit and vege- 
tables. 

I firmly believe that if every owner of 
160 acres of land on the western prairies 
could irrigate ten to 15 acres of that farm, 
devoting the greater part of that watered 
area to alfalfa, and the remainder to pro- 
ducing fruits, shade and ornamental trees, 


vegetables, small fruits and berries, he 
would add wonderfully to the beauty of 
the prairie land. He would enhance the 


value of his property and furnish an abun- 
dance of substantial comforts for his own 
table, besides a surplus of products for a 
profitable market. He would enjoy an al- 
most perpetual hay harvest, from May to 
November. 

VALUE OF ALFALFA. 

well set to alfalfa, thoroughly 
for each cutting and care- 
fully handied, will easily yield two tons of 
good hay to the cutting, and can be cut 
three. times during the season. In ‘fatten- 


One 
irrigated 


acre 
once 


ing qualities it is second only to corn. 
Train loads of steers from the far west 
that have never seen an ear of corn, but 


were fattened well on alfalfa hay, go each 
year to the Omaha, Kansas City and Chi- 


cago markets. Hogs also have been win- 
tered on alfalfa alone. The value of thts 
crop is now so well understood that the 


only questions worth consideration with us 
are: Can it be grown successfully? What 
kind of soil does it require? What tilth is 
necessary? A broad and sweeping answer 
to all such inquiries is that success is al- 
most certain where moisture is abundant. 
This applies also to the culture of apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, currants, gooseber- 
ries and strawberries. 

The severity of the climate is urged as 
a reason in many localities why grasses 
and especially fruits do not thrive, but I 
do not for a moment believe in such doc- 
trine. Compare the average climate of the 
middle and northwest with that of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and northern New York, 
all famous apple producing regions, and 
we are compelled by the comparison to seek 
for some other cause of failure. It is to 
be found in the long continued drouth dur- 
ing autumn months, lowering the vitality 
of the tree until it is too weak to with- 
stand the rigors of a dry freeze. 

HOW TO GET THE WATER. 

Granting that all these desirable objects 

are attainable by the aid of irrigation, 


where shall we obtain the water? I have 
seen the luxuriant alfalfa meadows of the 


Boise valley, Idaho, stretching for miles, 
with roots in a poor, gravelly loam. On 
the level lands of the same region the 


growth comes from a fine grained volcanic 
ash, and is equally rank. I have seen it 
flourish on the mountain meadow land of 
the Rockies at a high altitude: on the 
sandy bottom lands of the Platte and its 
branches, and equally well on the rich, but 








IRRIGATION 


comparatively heavy clay loam of the high 
tablelands in the central basin. 


Wild schemes for carrying the waters 
from rivers to the elevated plateaus in 
ditches have been indulged in. While it 
would, of course, be possible to thus con- 
duct the water to the tablelands, the 
achievement would be somewhat like that 
of Hannibal when he exclaimed: Another 


such victory would ruin me. 

If my advice were sought by any com- 
munity of farmers as to the feasibility of 
such a venture I would advise them to 
consider well the serious obstacles to be 
encountered, the many costly flumes, the 
wearisome cuts and shaky fills and levees 
high up on the hillside, and of the won- 
drous power of a gopher’s nose under such 
circumstances, of the direful results. to 
crops when the artificial works give way 
during the hot season. When this matter 
has been well digested and irrigation de- 
cided upon, the work can be taken up sys- 
tematically. and intelligently. The leading 
methods will be discussed in this paper, 
and ditch, windmill and artesian irrigation 
will be considered. 


Retaining Banks of Streams—There are 
several plans by which injury is prevented 
or greatly lessened. The simplest and 
cheapest is to plant some hardy and quick- 
growing tree or shrub along the banks. 
Perhaps the best is some variety of willow. 
They grow from a limb placed in the soil 
and in two years’ time they have formed 
a perfect network of roots that holds the 
earth quite firmly against the encroaching 
stream. Along a highway where the stream 


has worked close to the bank, either a wall 
must be built or a heavy retaining log may 





be partly imbedded where the channel 
boundary should be and space between 
this and roadway filled in with stone.—{S. 

Value of Turkestan Alfalfa—More than 
460 reports have been received from men 
who tested this alfalfa during ’98 and ’99. 


The department of agriculture states that 
237 of these express a belief that it is much 
superior to common alfalfa. Results va- 
ried, and several years’ more trial will be 
required before the status of this new crop 
will be fully established. Very few who 
have seen it growing and know how it 
acts hesitate to pronounce it a valuable ad- 
dition to American agriculture. The plants 
are more leafy, they grow more rapidly, 
have more vigorous root systems and are 
less woody when made into hay. Another 
valuable characteristic is that this kind of 
alfalfa withstands drouth’ exceptionally 
well. 


How I Irrigate—The best results with 


most crops can be had by wetting the 
ground well, and then letting it alone un- 
til it needs water again. This is better 
than to put on a little water every day or 
two. This rule will apply to almost all 


garden stuff, except tomatoes. You cannot 
drown them, but you can make them grow 


too much to tops and not bear so much 
fruit. A good plan with tomatoes is to 
keep them growing nicely until the fruit 


is well set and then give them a‘good wet- 
ting.—[D. S. Carnahan, Stafford county, 
Kan. 








Feed Cooker 


Hogs take on weight at once, 
cows give more an 
steers fi 
sleek and wi 





Every Animal on the Farm 


looks better, keeps healthier, grows faster, 
costs less, brings a better price, for 
having cooked feed 
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THE ICE CROP. 


By THERON L. HILEs. How to harvest, ship and use 
ice. A complete, practical treatise for farmers, dairy- 
men, ice dealers, produce Shippers, meat V pee cold 
storers, and all interested in ice houses, cold storage, and 
the handling or use of ice in any way. Including many 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The book is illus- 
trated by cuts of the toois and machinery used in cuttin 
and storing tce, and the different forms of ice houses ond 
cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill., mo. Cloth, 81.00, 
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If you would keep up with the times. 
And you must do this in order to be suc- 
cessful. Uf course, a Complete Library 
containing ail publications on Rural 
Topics should be the aim of every one in- 
terested in rural affairs. Make a start, if 
you have not already done so! If you 
already have some books, add to them and 
thereby increase your knowledge We 
are the largest publishers of 
rural books in the world! And 
what we do not publish we will be glad to 
getfor you! Our publications cover the 


Farm, Orchard, Flower Garden, 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine,Poul- 
try, Pet Stock, Dogs, Apiary, Boat- 
ing, Fishing, Shooting, Architec- 
ture, Vegetables. Forestry, Insect 
Pests, and Housekeeping 


in all their branches. All of them are b 
practical men, many of whom have world- 
wide reputations. 


FREE Our Briet Descriptive Cata- 

ogue pages) wi e sent 
Tree of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New, Large escriptive 
IMustrated Catalogue, 10 Pages. 
p nehes, 40 Illustrations, thoroughly indexed ities and 
authors, and containing Detailed Descriptions of ait the best 
books on rural and home topics, sent for three cents in stamps— 
which only pays the postage. 
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NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO,ILL 
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Needs of New York Agricultural College. 


HE influence the college of agri- 
culture at Cornell university has 
had upon the farming interests of 
New York state can never be es- 
timated from a monetary stand- 
point. Her students are scattered 

over the state in every county. Men who 
have been educated and trained in this 
institution are employed by practically 
every college and station in the country, as 
well as in the various divisions of the 
United States department of agriculture. 
The influence of these men is being felt 
more and more each year, and farmers- are 
becoming interested in the value of educa- 
tion along practical lines. Prof I. P. Rob- 
erts, one of the pioneers in the agricul- 
tural college movement, at the head of the 
New York college of agriculture has done 
as much, if not more, 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 
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colleges or experiment stations throughout 
the country. The experiments undertaken 
under the federal act of 1887 have been 
conducted mainly at the university; those 
undertaken under the _ state act of 1899 
mainly throughout the state. For this lat- 
ter work the co-operation of the farmers in 
the several counties has been sought and 
obtained, Experience shows that a large 
number of farmers are glad to conduct in- 
vestigations when they can have expert in- 
struction and assistance in planning and 
carrying on the work. 

The extension division of the agricultural 
college carries instruction to farmers, to 
farmers’ wives, to school teachers and to 
school children. The educational work cul- 
minates in a three months’ winter course 
at the university; but there is a home 
reading course for farmers on soil fertility, 
animal industry and orcharding, which cov- 
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investigation and instruction the state has 
not provided any building accommodations 
for the agricultural interests, except the 
small dairy building, and the university 
itself has no means to make good the de- 
ficiency. The various divisions of the col- 
lege of agriculture and the experiment sta- 
tion are now scattered in out-of-the-way 
and inadequate rooms. And the work of 
instruction and investigation which the 
state has prescribed is hampered for lack 
of additional space. 
FARMERS’ BOYS ON WAITING LIST. 

The dairymen of New York are no longer 
willing to have their sons erowded out of 
the agricultural college for lack of ample 
accommodations. The dairy interests are 
enormous. There are 1600 butter and cheese 
factories, besides about 1,500,000 milch cows 
in the state. The cows alone represent 
about $50,000,000. The combined dairy in- 

terests in the state 





to develop and stim- 
ulate agriculture to 
the dignity of a pro- 
fession than has 
any other’ individ- 
ual. Yet New York 
farmers have no 
building and equip- 
ment worthy of the 
interests they repre- 
sent. 

Men and not build- 


By tae a 
& 73 


ings make _ institu- 
tions, yet it is true 
that the farmers of 


New York have been 
neglected by not 
having buildings and 


equipment in keep- 
ing with their in- 
terests. In Wiscon- 
sin, _ Illinois, Ohio 
and other progres- 
sive states, agricul- 
tural colleges have 
been well supplied 


with funds, buildings 
and equipment. 
There is no excuse 
why a great agricul- 
tural state like New 
York should lag be- 
hind. Farmers are 
now thoroughly 
united and working 
as one man. A lib- 
eral recognition must 
be made by the next 
legislature. New 
York must have an 
agricultural building 
and the _ legisiators 
at Albany will listen to any reasonable de- 
mand from the state grange, state dairy- 
men’s association and the various agricul- 
tural and horticultural organizations now 
appealing for recognition. 
WHAT THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE IS DOING. 
In his recent report Pres J. G. Schurman, 
one of the ablest and best known educa- 
tors in this country, says the college of ag- 
riculture devotes its energies to the work 
of instruction and investigation, not only 
at the university, but throughout the state. 
It is sometimes questioned whether the ma- 
jority of such studcnts subsequently en- 
gage in agricultural work. A census of all 
former students whose present address was 
known reveals the ract that 85% of the’ 
graduates, 66% of the special students and 
95% of the winter ceurse students, or 87% 
of the whole, are engaged in practical ag- 
riculture or connected with agricultural 


work. 





able for the agricultural department. 


Ren a 





CROWDED AND TEMPORARY QUARTERS OF NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Only a couple of rooms, in this among many other buildings at Cornell, are avail- 
The smaller cut shows the coop of an office in 
which Prof I. P.. Roberts, dean of the college of agriculture, is obliged to do all his 


ers three years. In this farmers’ reading 
course nearly 25,000 farmers are now regu- 
larly enrolled. A similar course for farm- 
ers’ wives has just been established, in 
which about 5000 are now enrolled. Any 
reading club desiring experimental work in 
its neighborhood makes oi to the 
college, which responds favorably when- 
ever feasible. The college also strives to 
awaken an interest in rural life among 
school children and teachers. For this pur- 
pose 22 leaflets, illustrating the kind of in- 
struction in nature study which is deemed 
profitable, have been prepared, and 11,500 
teachers and 21,000 children are at present 
registered in this work. 

The Wlivision of extension teaching has is- 
sued this year 2,770,000 pages of printed 


matter. And the bulletins issued by the 
experiment station aggregate 4,240,000 
pages. For all this work of publication, 


represent about 200 
million dollars. Yet 
necessary instruction 
cannot be gotten on 
account of lack of 
room and facilities. 
The dairy building at 
the agricultural col- 
lege accommodates 
only 50 = students. 
This year there were 
50 applicants before 
September 15. There 
are now 30 names 
upon the waiting 
list. This demand 
for instruction has 
come as the result of 
work heretofore 
done, and not from 
advertising, as there 
has been none. 

The dairy school is 
unable to purchase 
sufficient milk to 
give students’ the 
practice they ought 
to have. An abun- 
dant supply of milk 
would make instruc- 
tion much more 
thorough and useful. 
The agricultural col- 
lege should have 200 
to 250 cows, not only 
for the sake of the 
milk, but for illus- 
tration and experi- 
mentation in animal 
industry. ’ 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

LACKING. 

The classrooms in all departments are 
frequently so overcrowded that the suc- 
cess of the work is greatly interfered with. 
Tables and chairs are placed in the pas- 
sageways to increase the number of sit- 
tings, often to such an extent as to hinder 
the lecturer in the use of illustrative ma- 
terial. Some classes that require space for 
table room have been changed from place 
to place a number of times, in the vain en- 
deavor to find a suitable place to meet. The 
business office of the college of agriculture, 
the director’s office and the office of the ex- 
periment station, the library and students’ 
reading room are ail crowded into one small 
room on the second floor of one of the old- 
est buildings on the grounds, as shown in 
the illustration. 

The pressure for office room is such that 
Director Roberts for years has not had a 

[To Page 591.] 
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Agriculture in Argentina--IV. 


STATISTICIAN B. W. SNOW. 
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Barring the handicap of inefficient agri- 
cultural population and still more ineffi- 
cient government, the country has great 
possibilities. The cultivated area at the 
present time is but as a pin scratch in 
comparison with the area that is available. 
Railway systems cover the littoral district 
quite thoroughly, but there is not a road 
in the country that does not run for the 
far greater part of its length through cat- 
tle and sheep ranches rather than cultivat- 
ed fields. The cultivated zone extends only 
a few miles on each side of the line, usual- 
ly from five to not more than 15 miles, 
everything back of that being still original 
prairie pasture. No agricultural survey has 
ever been made, but knowledge of the dis- 
tricts already successfully cropped, and a 
comparison of their rainfall with the rec- 
ords available in the districts not yet ex- 
ploited, make it possible to roughly out- 
line the area which may be considered as 
suitable by reason of soil and climate for 
grain growing. 

This includé&s two-thirds of Buenos Ayres, 
eliminating only the extreme southern pro- 
jection and the low lands near the coast, 
where insufficient drainage is a bar to cul- 
tivation. The northern third of Santa Fe 
is excluded for the reason that it is too 
far north, therefore too warm, and the fur- 
ther fact that this part of the province is 
made up largely of a quality of soil prom- 
ising little for agriculture. The extreme 
north and the mountainous section of Cor- 
doba is excluded, but the whole of Entre 
Rios is classed as available. The extreme 
northeast corner of the Pampa is included, 
because agricultural effort during the past 
three years has been reasonably successful, 
but this district must be considered as on 
the border line between grazing lands and 
possible agriculture. 

It must be remembered that the state- 
ment below is intended to cover only the 
area suited to grain growing and does not 
measure the agricultural possibility of the 
country, leaving out as it does the tobacco, 
the sugar, the cotton and the fruit lands of 
the extreme north. A personal estimate of 
the grain growing areas of Argentina by 
provinces is as follows: Buenos Ayres, 80,- 
000 square miles, Santa Fe 33,000, Cordoba 
40,000, Entre Rios 28,000 and Pampa 12,000, 
or a total of 193,000 square miles. 

The proportion of this 123,520,000 acres 
which may be available for the plow with- 
out disturbing the stock carrying capacity 
of the country cannot be measured by the 
rules governing agriculture in the United 
States. No preparation for winter feed- 
ing of live stock is necessary, nor is grain 
needed for fattening purposes. These facts 
obviate the necessity for large areas to 
grow hay and corn for catttle maintenance, 
leaving it necessary to hold for live stock 
only pasture area sufficient to carry them 
the year around. 

The planting of alfalfa pastures, which 
is going on rapidly, more than trebles the 
carrying capacity of the land, increasing 
to that extent the acreage available for 
cultivation. Another point to be remem- 
bered is that over a very large part of this 
area the distribution of rainfall is such as 
to render wheat raising possible, while 
crops maturing later in summer would be 
subject to serious drouth danger. On this 
account wheat will become more and more 
the staple crop of the country. 

The rate of wheat yield averages not far 
from that obtained in the United States, in 
spite of agricultural practice that is far 
inferior. In 1899-00 the crop yielded by offi- 
cial report in Buenos Ayres 16 bushels per 
acre, and in the other provinces from 11 to 
11.5 bushels, averaging for the whole 12.5 
bushels. As a rule the grain is heavier in 
weight per bushel than the average in the 
United States. In the southern district in 
the last crop (1900-1) yields of 30 to 40 
bushels per acre of grain weighing 64 
pounds to the bushel were known. 

Given the necessary agricultural popu- 
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lation and a paying demand for the product, 
it is certain that Argentina has sufficient 
wheat land, fitted by soil and climate to 
that cereal, to produce a crop of more than 
700,000,000 bushels. 

In corn production the 
country is more limited. 
to the growth of this 
scribed and -climatic conditions are no- 
where ideal for its production. The serious 
difficulty is lack of proper weather condi- 
tions for ripening and drying out. The 
climate at harvest time is moist and there 
is no freezing weather to facilitate curing. 
As a result the grain dries very imperfectly 
and it does not lend itself to sea shipment. 
At present the local consumption is small 
and unless the conditions of meat produc- 
tion shall so change to include the feed- 
ing of grain in fattening, the corn crop will 
gradually decrease in comparative impor- 
tance. During the past few years, while 
wheat culture has rapidly extended, the 
acreage devoted to corn has changed little. 
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Improving Farm Seeds. 


capacity of the 
The area suited 
cereal is circum- 
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Although the selection and improvement 
of farm seeds is, one of the most important 
things connected with farming, it is the 
least understood and the most neglected 
of all farm operations. How Gan improve- 
ment be accomplished? The plan is simple. 
Take a mixed strain of melons from the 
average Texas patch and plant the seed 
from it, and you will find five or more kinds 
of melons from these seed. Now to improve 
them, select a melon as a type of what you 
wish to work to, pay regard to the shape, 
size, color of rind, color and flavor, as well 
as character of flesh, also the color of seed. 
Plant these seed in a patch by themselves. 
Each year stick close to your type, and in 
four or five years your melons will be per- 
fectly conformed to your type. In all the 
above characteristics you will thus have 
established a pure-bred melon that will 
reproduce itself with unerring certainty. 

Go into your cornfield, find a stalk with 
two good ears. Take the upper one, say 
it has a long white grain, a red cob and 20 
rows to the cob. Plant this in a patch to 
itself and every year select seed from this 
patch, conforming strictly to your type, 
and in a few years every stalk and ear in 
your patch will be exactly like your type. 
An isolated seed patch is absolutely neces- 
sary to perfect this process. And the seed 
corn must be selected from the patch while 
it is still in roasting ear, for to improve the 
vigor and vitality of your corn you must 
pay careful attention to the stalk, for that 
gives an indication of vitality which you 
ean find nowhere else. I want a short- 
jointed, heavy stalk, with broad, thick 
blades of a deep green color. You will note 
these differences in the stalk when they 
first come from the seed. On the same soil 
and adjoining stalks, even in the same hill, 
one will have a weak, puny existence, grow 
slowly, have a light, pale color and in the 


end will make but a small nubbin, while 
the other comes up promptly, grows rap- 
idly, is a stout, heavy stalk with thick, 
broad blades and a deep ..green color, and 
will so continue to the end of the season 
and make one or more splendid ears of 
corn. 

By ridding your field of weak, puny 


stalks, small ears and nubbins, you can add 
£0% to the yield. If then you grow two 
ears to the stalk you will still add to the 
yield another 50%. Now it is a mooted ques- 
tion whether to work for one ear to the 
stalk or two ears to the stalk. Another 
mooted question among advanced farmers 
is, shall we get an early corn with small 
ear and grain, and make the yield by plant- 
ing closer together, or shall we give more 
room to the stalks and get larger ears? 
The choice depends largely upon soil and 
climate. Where the soil is rich, the rain- 
fall plentiful, the evaporation from the soil 
slow and tardy and the season short, as in 


*Read before Texas farmers’ congress, 
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Iowa and other northern sections, the early 
small variety is unquestionably the best. 
But for Texas, where we have a different 
summer rainfall and an almost vertical sun, 
with winds drying out our land rapidly, I 
greatly prefer to diminish the number of 
stalks to the land, and get my yield in large 
ears. All large corn is slow in maturing, 
but this is of no consequence, for with 
proper cultivation the effects of dry climate 
can be largely overcome. 

Please remember that the ear of corn 
takes up but a small part of moisture and 
plant focd from the soil. 
and blades that take up the moisture out 
of the soil and evaporate it out into the 
air. Therefore, if you double the number 
of stalks per acre, you just double the 
evaporation from the soil and to that ex- 
tent increase the effect of drouth upon the 
growing crops. We all plant our crops too 
close together. I am checking both cotton 
and corn on my farm, giving to both the 
same distance, four feet one way and 
three feet the other, one stalk to the hill. 
I once visited the farm of an old gentleman 
in Grimes Co by the name of Bullock, long 
since dead. We went into a 100-acre corn 
field, checked four feet each way, one stalk 
to the hill. As we entered the field Mr Bul- 
lock turned to me and said: “If you will 
show me a stalk of corn with less than two 
ears I will present you with a fine hat.” 
I failed to find such a stalk. I got my first 
lessons of improved seed from him. I took 
some of my seed corn to Montague last 
year. A farmer said he had corn as good 
as mine. He brought a picked ear, we 
placed them side by side. Mine was only 
a little larger, and he seemed to have the 
joke on me. We counted rows; his had 18 
and mine had 22. The grains were next 
counted; my ear had 320 grains more than 
his. They all gave up that I had the very 
best corn they ever saw. I improve my 
corn to a large ear, one or two ears to the 
stalk, large red cob, 20 to 24 rows to the 
cob, often 26 rows, grains large. I can 
easily select 50 ears from my crib that will 
shell a bushel. I want the stalks large, 
short-jointed, and the blades wide, thick 
and a dark green. My white and yellow 
varieties are precisely alike, except in 
color. I think the yellow corn a little more 
productive and a little more drouth re- 
sistant. 

a 

Grain Growing in the Northwest Ter- 
ritories—The acreage devoted to grain crops 
in the districts of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta in the northwest territories is 


but a small part of the total area. Assini- 
boia contains 88,534 miles, Saskatchewan 
101,092 square miles and Alberta 105,355 


square miles. As the subjoined table shows, 
there has been a rapid increase in the acre- 
age devoted to oats and wheat during the 
past three years but barley is about the 
same. The yield and acreage of each of 
these three crops for the years 1900, 1899 
and 1898 are here given: 
YIELD AND ACREAGE OF GRAIN CROPS. 


1900 1899 1898 
Wheat acreage ... 412,864 363,523 307,580 
Yield in bushels .. 4,028,294 6,915,623 5,542,478 
Oats acreage 175,439 134,938 105,077 
Yield in bushels . 4,226,152 4,686,036 3,040,307 
Barley acreage .. 17,044 14,276 17,092 
Yield in bushels .. 353,216 337,421 449,512 





Crossing Field and Sweet Corn—If 
sweet corn is planted in the vicinity of 
field corn or vice versa, the influence of 
the field corn on the character of the ker- 
nels of the sweet corn is shown the first 
year. The field corn, however, shows little 
or no influence of the sweet corn. The 
Rhode Island experiment station has found 
that the kernels of field corn may be fec- 


undated by the sweet corn pollen and 
that the result will show the following 
year when those kernels are planted, 


though the effect was not visible upon the 
kernels themselves. It seems, too, that 
when sweet corn has been crossed by field 
corn the effect generally, if not always, 
shows, and that kernels which do not show 
it will give a pure product the following 
year, 
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Draft Horse Industry Prosperous. 
*H. G, M’MILLAN, IOWA, 





and in- 
the land 
draft horses has very 
largely increased, and for no _ other 
class of live stock has the market 
price advanced so rapidly within the 
past two or three years. In fact, the de- 
mand has become so out of proportion with 
the supply that buyers are scouring the 
country to find drafters of the right sort, 
and when prime good ones are found they 
readily bring from $250 to $350 each in the 
horse markets of the country. 

While the renewal of industrial activity 
in the United States has had much to do 
with the increased demand for draft horses, 
it has not been the ondéy factor. Within 
the past few years a new market has 
opened. The foreign demand for American 
horses practically began in 1893. During 
the world’s fair foreign horsemen visiting 
this country found good horses selling in 
our markets at a low figure, while there 


With the return of business 
dustrial prosperity throughout 
the demand for 


THE HORSE 


be still greater. In raising of draft horses 
a wise selection of breeding stock is of the 
utmost importance. Draft horses with ac- 
tion, good bone, heavy weight and proper 
conformation cannot be produced from un- 
dersized, inferior and unsound breeding 
stock. 

First of all a brood mare should be sound 
and free from hereditary blemishes. A 
sound mare with good bone and wide draft 
type, even though she may not be very 
large, if mated to the right kind of a stal- 
lion, may produce drafters of a high order. 
The stallion is of even greater importance 
than the mare. On account of there being 
so many mares that are somewhat under- 
sized it is especially important that the stal- 
lion should be large and heavy boned. 
Soundness in the stallion is essential also 
and I am surprised that farmers pay so lit- 
tle attention to this all-important point, 
both in buying a stallion and when breed- 
ing their mares. 

Next to soundness size and bone are im- 
portant. When I speak of size I do not 
mean weight alone. Too many buyers are 
deceived by mere weight. Weight is neces- 

















PRIZE WINNING PERCHERON STALLION REYNOLS 


For many years McLaughlin Bros of Ohio have been importing high-class Percher- 


ons and French coach stallions and have built up an 


enviable reputation. Among 


horses of recent importation is Reynols, a four-year-old black Percheron stallion of 


good size and excellent proportions. 


in 1900 and many competent judges considered him c I ; 
He was approved by the French government for public service in France. 


ground. 


He was a medal winner at the Paris exposition 


the best draft horse on the 


The government also granted him a*subsidy in order to induce his owners to keep 
him: for the improvement of the breed. Reynols has magnificent proportions and his 


breeding is of the best. 


was a shortage abroad. As an experiment 
about 1000 horses were purchased at Chi- 
cago and exported with satisfactory re- 
sults. With this small beginning and with 
a total of less than 3000 horses exported 
from the United States in 1893, our export 
trade has grown until the year ending June, 
1900, it had reached the astonishing figure 
of almost 65,000 head, over half of which 
were draft horses. ‘ 

The official reports show that the increas 
in value of horses in the United States since 
1897 has been a little over $150,000,000, and 
in no class of horses has the increase been 
so marked as in draft horses. As the qual- 
ity improves the difference in values will 





*Paper read before Iowa state agricul- 


tural convention. 





sary, but it is not the only essential. A 
draft horse at maturity, in fairly good con- 
dition, ought to weigh from 1800 pounds to 
a ton. If a horse of this weight is of good 
disposition, of proper conformation, is sound 
in body and limb, with heavy bone, legs set 
squarely under him, with feet of sufficient 
size and quality, possessing at the same 
time that style and action so frequently 
seen in the highest type of draft horse now- 
adays, he ought to make an ideal draft sire. 

While the electric car, the bicycle and the 
automobile jas possibly, to some extent, 
displaced the lighter horse, nothing yet has 
been discovered to take the place of the 
draft horse in drawing heavy loads up hill 
and down or over stony pavements or 
through the mud: and snow and in many 
other ways meeting the growing and un- 
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relenting demands of commerce and trade. 
The fear that the horse will be superseded 
by electricity as a motive power is entire 
without foundation. This is demonstrated. 
by the fact that no invention of the past 
century has lessened the work of the horse 
on the farm, while nearly every improve- 
ment in farm machiner; has necessitated 
the use of more horses. The draft horse 
stands to-day for the highest standard of 
agricultural and industrial prosperity. He 
is the farmer’s horse and king of the mar- 
ket place as well. 
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Experience with Chester-Whites—We 
aim to feed our brood sows about 4. 
lbs of grain daily, commencing with less 
and gradually increasing the amount as 
pregnancy advances, until farrowing 
takes place. I feed rather sloppy feeds be- 
fore farrowing and no corn. I give noth- 
ing at all for 24 hours after the pigs have 
arrived except water. I then feed enough 
to produce as much milk as the pigs will 
take and do well. The hardest thing I 
have to contend with in winter is to get 
the old sows to take enough exercise. I 
aim to gain this by scattering oats rather 
thinly over some clean ground. I am 
forced from experience to believe that 
where the sow is worried into taking ex- 
ercise no good results follow. I am pre- 
paring a tank so that we can dip our hogs 
once a month, by running them through 
it. This will keep off all vermin and kill 
disease germs. I should have said that our 
hog houses are double walled, with tar pa- 
per between them, and pigs are safe there 
in any kind of weather.—[E. W. B. 








We make Horses, Cattle, 
Hogs and Poultry Pay. 
We Cure Diseases. _ 
We Fatten Quickly. 


AND 


WE MAKE YOU MONEY 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT 


PRATTS FOOD 


Greatest Regulator Known 
Write us for 50-page book on 
Horses, Live Stock and Poultry, free; 
full of valuable information. 
25c. PACKAGE BY MAIL 26c. 


STATE IF FOR ANIMALS OR POULTRY 
MENTION THIS PAPER 


PRATT FOOD CO.PHI\A.PA 
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This Season, 


with short feed and high prices is 
the time to buy af cooker. 


THE RELIABLE 


Stock Food Cooker and Water Heater 







ce : 25 gals. 65; 
os pals. $0) 50 gale. GA. ond Mb gaie. 


6. 
Rellable inch. & Brar. Ce., Box-1, Quincy, Wi. 


A QUICK, SHARP CUT 


#4 hurts much less than a bruise,crushortear 


RNING Done with the 
DEHORNING jcystone KNIFE 

metePis the safest. So cut, Cuts from four 
Ee sides at once, crush or tear. 
Most humane 3 













dishorning 
GEO. WEBSTER, 
Christiana, Pas 
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Feeding Dairy Cows in Fall and Winter. 


WARREN COUNTY, N J. 
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G. G. GIBBS, 





Cows to have good care must have clean, 
comfortable stables, an abundance of light, 
proper food, pure water, not ice cold, and 
some exercise. By advocating exercise for 
dairy cows doubtless many readers’ will 
think I am behind the times. If I am 
I am not in a hurry to catch up. In my 
opinion many dairymen are in so much 
haste to get the almighty dollar they are 
following the example of the man who 
killed the fabled goose. They feed stimu- 
lating foods, house in overheated, poorly 
ventilated stables, allow no exercise, and, 
apparently, never give a thought as to the 
effect such treatment.may have upon their 


cows’ health or whether their milk is 
wholesome or not. They know the cows 
thus treated produce more milk at the 


time than they otherwise would and that 
the milk sells in the market and they are 
satisfied. Such treatment causes the 
spread of tuberculosis and other diseases 
to a great extent. 

If properly cared for a cow, fresh in the 
fall, is more profitable than if fresh in the 
spring. I think April and May good months 
for heifers to drop their first calves and 
that they should drop their second calves 
in October of the following year. Every 
heifer should drop a calf before she is 
three years old, though two and one-half 
years is not too young. I raise fall calves, 
and if they do not come fresh till the 
spring after they are two years old, I am 
well suited. They frequently calve before 
they are two years old and I do not 
complain. I have a heifer now I shall 
breed when about 14 months old. 

I aim to have aout one-quarter of my 
mature eows calve the latter part of Au- 
gust. They require little attention during 
haying. One-half of my herd come in in 
October and the remainder as soon after 
as possible. Milch cows want feed and 
shelter not only in midwinter, but also ear- 
ly in the fall. Jt is my practice to feed 
all cows that calve after the first of Sep- 
tember from 
the middle of October 1 feed half as much 
as in winter to all cows not nearly dry. 
I keep no hogs and feed soft corn and 
wheat bran. Strictly soft corn, free from 
mold, and just husked is excellent feed for 
milch cows. Soon after November 1, de- 
pending on condition vf pasture, they are 
given their fudl winter ration of feed. Many 
farmers loose by not beginning to feed 
and shelter early enough in the fall. They 
let their cows subsist on scanty, frosted 
pasture and expose them to cold winds 
and rains, and have them lie nights on 
cold, wet ground until they shrimk much 
in flow of milk and some in flesh. They 
cannot get the cows to give a full flow 
again and wonder all winter why their 
cows do not give as much milk as their 
neighbor’s cows. Cows should be sheltered 
every night when there are cold rains or 
cold winds, and, usually, by the first of 
November the ground is too cold for them 
to lie outdoors, 

At least most dairymen should keep a 
thoroughbred bull of a breed well suited to 
their purpose, and raise their own cows. 
If part of the cows are thoroughbred so 
much the better. He can select males 
from other herds possessing strains of 
blood and characteristics that fill his re- 
quirements and he can get some “blood 
money” for his surplus stock. My own herd 
consists of pedigreed Dutch-Belted cattle. 
I like these cattle because of their unique, 
uniform marking, which is most pleasing to 
the eye; their hardiness and heartiness and 
freedom from disease; their adaptability ‘to 
environment. All this would count for 
nothing did they not give a large flow of 
good milk. It is practically impossible to 
dry off many of them. 

My cows are out of the stable each pleas- 
ant day through the winter. Cows in full 
milk get four quarts of wheat bran and 
two quarts of corn and cob meal twice a 


FEEDING 


the time they are fresh. By’ 


day. From February 1 till grass, one-half 
pint of old-process oil meal twice a day. 
Their fodder is largely cornstalks, but in- 
cludes hay and straw. They get as much 
as they will eat up clean. Under these 
conditions my cows are about as contented 
and comfortable as I know how to make 
them. I have no silo and am not sure 
that I want one. If I was sure I could 
raise a big crop of turnips each year by 
sowing the seed in the corn at the last 
cultivation, I am quite sure I would have 
no use for a silo. Both last year and this 
the turnip crop was a failure. I am quite 
sure that if my cows lived on ensilage If 
would have to house them more, or in cold 
weather they would become too much 
chilled to give large messes of milk. My 
first object is to keep my cattle in the best 
of health and then I want a generous fiow 
of wholesome milk produced at a profit. 
These objects I attain. Can I increase that 
profit without injury to the cattle or their 
product? 
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Sprouting No Benefit to Grain Feeds. 


PROF CYRIL G, HOPKINS, ILL EXPER STA. 





I may say that I know of no experiments 
having been conducted to determine the 
feeding value of sprouting grains as com- 
pared with the grains as more commonly 
fed, but the claim that by sprouting grain 
its feeding value is increased 60% above its 
value when fed in any of the ordinary ways 
is not only abused but utterly impossible. 
For example, exact experiment has shown 
that swine digest 83% of whole corn and 
90% of ground corn; in other words, swine 
get 90% of the total feeding value of 
ground corn. 

It is also known that the process of ger- 
minating, or sprouting, uses up, or dissi- 
pates, to a small extent, the food material 
in the grain; and it is of course impossible 
that such a process should add any sub- 
stance besides water. Consequently, it is 
utterly impossible that the feeding value 
of corn could be increased more than 10% 
over its value as ground food by any proc- 
ess whatever, even though such process 
should render the corn completely digesti- 
ble. As 83% of ordinary whole corn is 
digestible by swine, you will see that to 
increase its feeding value 60% would re- 
quire that you produce 133% of digestible 
corn; whereas, 100% would of course -be 
the utmost possible limit. 

It seems to me quite probable that 
sprouting grain might increase its digesti- 
bility to some extent, the same as has 
usually been found to be the case in soak- 
ing or cooking grain; but I believe that 
experiments have pretty fully demon- 
strated that the increased feeding value of 
soaked or cooked grains is not equal to the 
increased cost of preparing the foods. It 
seems quite likely that this would also 
be true regarding the sprouted grains; al- 
though, as I said before, I know of no di- 
rect experiments to determine this point. 
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Barley as Stock Feed. 


LEWIS 0. FOLLO, MINNESOTA, 





If fed in moderate quantities barley meal 
is very valuable. For horses I have found 
it better than corn. Last summer being 
short of oats, on account of the usually 
small yield of previous season, I fed to 
each of my working horses one peck of 
finely-ground barley meal three times a 
day with very satisfactory result. How- 
ever, if barley meal is fed in very large 
quantities it is too heating for horses. 
For dairy cows or young cattle I have 
always found it very valuable. It gives 
about the same result as a mixture of 
equal parts of corn meal and oats. While 
barley meal is not as highly concentrated 
a fat builder as corn meal, it forms more 
firm and solid muscles. It is a more sat- 
isfactory feed for horses, cows and sheep 
than corn meal, as it never causes the 


FARM ANIMALS 





feverish condition often observed when 
corn meal is fed in large quantities. 

As a food for hogs it has always given 
good results if finely ground. It also makes 
a better grade of meat than when hogs 
are fattened exclusively on corn, as_ is 
commonly the case in the states of the 
middle west. Although the flesh of hogs 
fed barley does not contain quite as large 
a proportion of fat as when fed exclusively 
on -<¢orn, it still contains a considerable 
percentage, is firm and has a sweet, deli- 
cious taste, entirely absent in corn fed 
pork. However, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as advocating the exclusive use of 
barley as a feed, for any kind of farm 
animals, as a mixed ration is always desir- 
able. 

To obtain the best result from barley it 
should always be ground very fine, and 
for hogs it is best to soak it at least a 
few hours before feeding. In localities 
where corn cannot be grown to advantage 
barley can to a large degree be made to 
take its place as a feed for all farm ani- 


mals, except horses, whose grain ration 
should mostly consist of oats. To secure 
a good crop of barley it should be sown 


as early as possible in spring, after all 
danger of a heavy frost is over, and on 
very rich land, with a firm and mellow soil 
to insure a good crop. Poor land is almost 
valuless for barley. 


The Most Digestible Nutrition for the 
least money should be a prime object in 
buying any feed. Boughten feed should 
also be rich in protein and fat, in 
which farm-raised grains, fodder, hay, 
etc, are deficient. By feeding with these 
farm products the proper amount of con- 
centrated food we give our stock a bal- 
anced ration. This method produces far 
more profitable results than the careless 
way of feeding usually practiced. One of 
the healthiest and in other respects one of 
the best concentrated foods, is Chicago glu- 
ten meal and the other brands advertised 
in this issue. We believe every one of our 
readers who is feeding stock of any kind 
will find it to their advantage to apply to 
our advertiser for the samples and infor- 
mation it offers to send free. That com- 
pany also maintains a bureau solely to an- 
swer by letter questions about feeding any 
kind of stock, and inquiries from our read- 
ers will have particular attention if ad- 
dressed to Department O J, The Glucose 
Sugar Refining Co, The Rookery, Chica- 
go, Ill. 





Old Eave Troughs may be easily made 
into feeding troughs for sheep in the man- 
ner shown in the illustration. There is 
scarcely a farmer who has not several 
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SIMPLE FEED TROUGHS. 


troughs rotting away behind some of his 
buildings, each of which might be put to 
good use with only ten minutes’ work.— 
[Harry Knowles, Washington Co, R I. 

Rice Meal for Pigs—Rice meal and corn 
meal were compared in some southern pig 
feed tests. There was not very much dif- 
ference, but the rice meal seemed to pro- 
duce greater gain but at slightly greater 
cost. 





Shredded Stover, cowpea hay and corn 
meal can be fed with profit to good south- 
ern cattle, especially if these feeds are 
raised on the home farm. 








A Valuable Breed of Cattle. 


PROF R. ROBERTSON, SUPT EXPER FARM, N S5. 





There is no material difference between 
the type of Ayrshire cattle from Scotland, 
Canada and the United States. The so- 
called difference of opinion regarding type 
is largely a difference of interpretation of 
the same standard. It is usually a delib- 
erate attempt to make the standard con- 
form to individual ideas of animals, in- 
stead of adopting the highest interpretation 
of the standard and breeding or judging to 
same. It must be recognized that an Ayr- 
shire is an Ayrshire the world over, and 
the standard used to bring her to this state 
of perfection or imperfection, be it right 
or wrong, is the only standard that has 
any right to be recognized in judging this 
breed. The Ayrshire breed is a production 
of the best and most successful class of 
breeders known in the world. That is, 
Scotchmen who, with a definite object in 
view, have produced what is not only one 
of the very best of dairy cows, but an ani- 
mal of the most beautiful and symmetri- 
cal proportions without in any case impair- 
ing her usefulness or encroaching on her 
perfect dairy form. 

As a matetr of fact there is not the slight- 
est part of the ideal or standard set up by 
these men for their favorites, but what is 
in their belief calculated to make her and 
keep her one of the most perfect dairy 
cows known, with a symmetry and dairy 
conformation that has no equal on the face 
of the earth. No one could look at. the 
many fine animals of all ages shown at 
the Pan-American exposition and those in 
the model dairy barn and note the uni- 
formity of perfection of so many of them 
and have any doubt left as to the high 
standard used by breeders to bring these 
cattle to this state of perfection. I well 
know that many of the best breeders in 
the United States recognize this fact and 
are seeking for the very best specimens of 
the breed as understood by Scotch or Can- 
adian breeders. Of the four American ex- 
hibitors who were entered at the Pan- 
American, three were in perfect accord with 
the so-called Canadian type and are quite 
as enthusiastic as the most ardent Cana- 
dian. 

I believe it is a fact that all the objec- 
tion to Ayrshires, as known outside of the 
United States, has come from interested 
parties who have been doing their very 
best to keep their neighbors back to their 
own level, instead of trying to raise their 
herd to the level of the best. I can well 
remember when something like this state 
of affairs existed in Canada, but it has 
disappeared to-day, and Canadians are al- 
most a perfect union in their opinion as 
to what constitutes an Ayrshire. I ven- 
ture to predict that in a very few years 
most American Ayrshire breeders will ac- 
cept this view and be in perfect unison 
with this opinion. To me it seems as sure 
to come as the sun is to set in the west. 
Those who try to hinder it might as well 
blow against the tide. At the same time 
those who realize this fact will reap the 
best harvest from the sale of their herds 
by being in the front rank. I have no pdar- 





ticular ax to grind, as I have no cattle to | 


sell, nor do I expect to have any. Those 
who do have them do not seem to have 
any trouble in disposing of them. 

In my opinion the points a typical Ayr- 
shire cow should possess are dairy confor- 
mation first and always, with perfection 
of udder and teat, including the placing 
and size of same, and combine symmetry 
of form with Ayrshire character—some- 
thing easily recognized by those who are 
familiar with the breed, but hard to de- 
scribe. It is largely indicated by the head, 
horns and carriage of same. The charac- 
teristic Ayrshire is a combination of utility 
and beauty, such as are not possessed by 
any other cattle, according to Ayrshire 
breeders. Nobody has any right to alter 
the standard of any recognized breed. If 
an individual presumes to know better than 
the breeders themselves what standard will 
produce a more perfect animal he has a 
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right to adopt it. In such a case, how- 


ever, he should call it by some other name SHARPLES 





and leave others to decide whether his WR a Cc. 
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which have a bad odor such as silage must 

be fed right after milking and at no other 

butter is apt to show the effects. In all 

cases, keep these feeds away from the 

lage or other foul feeds are transmitted i AND q IME 
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We Give Samples Free 


Also circulars and letters of recommendation from practical feeders, bespeaking the 
wonderful feeding value of our digestible feeds :— 


Chicago Gluten Meal Fancy Corn Bran 
Gluten Feed Germ Oil Meal 


What other farmers who have fed these feeds told us we want to tell you. We 
cannake calves and pigs grow better; make cows give more milk, and keep them in 
better general condition, which is your best guarantee of better quality milk. 

Are you getting every last cent of profit possible by your present methods of feed- 
ing? If not, why not? Perhaps we can help you with practical suggestions. We will 
gladly answer by letter any questions you may wisb to ask, without expense to you, 
if you address 


Dept. O. J.. THE GLUCOSE SUGAR REFINING CO., 


Correspondence invited. The Rookery, Chicago, Il, 


OUBLE THE FOOD VALUE 


can be secured from grain fed to live stock if it is cooked. Iti Le a easily 
digested and assimilated by the animal stomach. 


cooks ELECTR ic FEE Dc amount 0° K ER 


cast iron, lined with steel. Boilers made of heavy galver ized steel, 
Capacity from 25 to 100 gals. Strong, well made and will last ech mate “onder = 
fore the cold weather catches you. Write at once for free circulars and 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 86, Quincy, bilinols. 
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Raising Prize Peaches. 


T. H. KING, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N ¥,. 
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The judges who passed upon the fruit at 
the New York state fair in September pro- 
nounced the peaches shown by T. H. King 
the most beautiful exhibited for many 
years. Impressed by the size, color and 
quality of the fruit, we requested Mr King 
to tell us something about his methods.— 
{Editor. 

The prize peaches photographed by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist at the New York state 
fair were raised by me near the water 
front of Cayuga lake. As compared with 
other varieties we find the Elberta a profit- 
able peacn for this section. The size and 
good quality of the fruit depend largely 
upon the care and management of the 
trees. I thin regularly four to six inches, 
depending somewhat on the tree and va- 
riety. The specimens shown in the illus- 
tration were grown on trees nine years 
old. I believe in thorough cultivation and 
keep it up regularly about every ten days 
from early spring until the middle of Au- 
gust. I do not begin pruning until the lat- 
ter part of winter or early’. spring. 
If I can get in the orchard in Feb- 
ruary I do so, but think I have been qaver- 
pruning and am trying to work out a bet- 
ter system. I began by shearing from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of each year’s 
growth from the tops of the trees. I think 
I have lost two or three crops by following 
this method. I have picked this season 
from one-half to 1% bushels of peaches 
from three-year-old Golden Drop trees. 

I can get all the wood I want and raise 
peaches at the same time by cutting out 
about one-fourth of each season’s growth. 
Of course the pruning depends somewhat 
on the age and trees. Young trees with 
heads forming need really more careful at- 
tention than older ones, where the heads 
are well set and the growth is not so rapid. 
If the pruning is too severe and the growth 
is cut too near the body there is a tendency 
for the tree to send out strong lateral 
shoots, which seems to lessen the fruit- 
bud development. On the other hand if 
about one-fourth of the year’s growth is 
taken off at the proper time, the side 
shoots take up the growth, tending to form 
fruit buds and keeping the tree down and 
more evenly balanced. I find it necessary 
to spray some varieties for curl leaf be- 
fore the buds open. A little later I spray 
with bordeaux for rot, using a weak mix- 
ture, so as not to injure the foliage. 

I find a ready home market for a great 
deal of my fruit in one-half bushel bas- 
kets. The flats and six-basket carriers are 
sent mostly to cities. Our very finest 


peaches are packed carefully in flats, as 
shown in the illustration, and each indi- 
vidual peach is wrapped in paper and 


reaches the market in the very best con- 
dition. The next grade, also extra fine, 
is packed in the six-basket carriers. I also 
make two other grades and ship them in 
the ordinary one-half bushel baskets. If 
more attention was given to orchards by 
fruit growers, I do not believe there is 
any section in Uncle Sam's domains much 
better for peaches than central New York 
around the lakes. 


I 


Mountain Peaches of Merit. 





In the rarified atmosphere of the high 
attitudes of the Blue Ridge and Alleghany 
mountains several varieties of peaches of 
little value in the lowlands, such as Sal- 
way, Bilyeu and some of the Smocks, are 
abundantly productive of large bril- 
liantly colored fruit of great merit. ‘‘The 
Salway is almost tranSlucent,” said an 
enthusiastic mountain grower; “you can 
nearly see through it.” This wax-like 
clearness of skin and bold contrast of col- 
ors is characteristic of all mountain 
peaches. Growers elsewhere may paint the 
peach with potash, but here nature paints 
it with unrivaled beauty and luster. An- 
other peculiarity is extraordinary firmness. 

It is handled in a rough and ready way 
jthat astonishes a tide-water grower. It 


ORCHARD FRUITS 


is the superior market qualities of the fruit 
grown in the highlands, rather than mere 
absence of frost, that give greatest value 
to such locations for peach growing. 
While considerable undeveloped mountain 
land suitable for peach growing is found 
in West Maryland, the latent possibilities 
of the Alleghany section are vastly greater. 


The market conditions are excellent. Good 
lands, railroads and markets’ present a 
combination of advantages not usually 
found. 
a 
Profit in Growing Quinces. 
FRANK AIKIN, ILLINOIS. 





Quinces are as sure bearers here as ap- 
ples or pears, but the trees are short-lived 
and must have good care. Cold winters 
do not injure them if their roots, which 
grow very near the surface of the ground, 
are covered late every fall with strawy 
manure. This mulch should be three or 
four inches thick and extend around the 
tree as far as the branches spread. My 
quince trees produced some nice fruit af- 
ter a. winter in which the temperature 
reached 25 degrees below zero. The borers, 
which enter the tree near the surface of 
the ground, must be watched. However, if 
trees are kept perfectly free from weeds, 


. 





earlier than Meech. The first quinces I 
sold brought 50 cents per dozen. This year 
they sold for $1.50 to $2 per bushel. I spray 
my quince trees about a week after the 
petals fall*with bordeaux mixture and paris 
green. If there is mgwch rain I repeat in 
ten days. 


—_— 


Handling the Apple Crop. 
W. F. TRYON, CONNECTICUT. 

The apple crop as a whole was decidedly 
short in quantity and inferior in quality. 
Apples are not keeping well because of the 
warm weather this fall. Early picked apples 
I find keep best. In New England and 
New York the proper season for picking is 
from September 20 to October 10. Apples 
left in the sun even for a short time after 
picking quickly spoil. They should be kept 
in airy sheds until hard freezing weather, 
opening the doors at night to fill the shed 
with cool air. <A cool, fairly dry cellar 
is usually the best obtainable place for 
winter storage, although I think it would 
pay growers even in a small town to have 
a small refrigerating plant, which could be 
used also for eggs and butter. 

When the apples are to be carted to mar- 
ket even a few miles, they should be 
pressed very hard with a barrel header, just 
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as they should be, borers are not often 
found. A small quantity of wood ashes 
put around the tree against the trunk early 
in spring, helps to keep borers away. 

The greatest enemy of quince trees here 
is blight, which seems exactly like pear 
blight, and kills the trees in the same way. 
I have found no remedy for this except to 


plant some young trees every few years 
to replace those that die. 
I think quince trees must be trimmed 


right every spring. I go over the trees 
each season and cut all dead wood from 
middle of trees, then cut the last year’s 
growth back one-half to two-thirds of its 
length. This I have done for years, with 
good results. The varieties which have 
done best for me are Champion and Meech. 
I have bought what were supposed to be 
the Orange quince, which did not produce 
a single specimen in ten years, although 
well cared for. 

Meech is good size and a very bright yel- 
low, of fine quality. Champion is larger 
and a little later. I am looking for a 
quince that will ripen two or three weeks 


about as if intended for export. I prefer 
to grade in the orchard, picking them into 
baskets and sorting as they are turned into 
the barrel, making two grades. 
Baldwins, Greenings, Russets are still 
the staple varieties in the northeast, and 
buyers see little of the newer kinds talked 
of at the fruit meetings. The Ben Davis, 
however, is making great progress. It 


bears young and every year, the fruit 
clings well to the tree and it keeps. It is 
not of good quality, but looks well, and 


sells well when other kinds are scarce. 
Sweet apples are not much in demand, but 
the Pound Sweet always brings good 
prices. 





Nova Scotia Apples—The crop available 
for shipment and export, according to J. 
W. Bigelow, president the Nova Scotia fruit 
growers’ association, is 400,000 barrels; 
three-quarters for export, remainder for 
home consumption. A large part of the 
crop has been bought by speculators at 
about $3 per barrel. 








FRUITS AND BEES 


SEE IT SWELL 


What about your bank account. Is it swelling? 
Wouldn't you like to see it swell? Two million 
people buy goods from us every year. 
thoughtful buyers who are looking out for their bank accounts. 
ffre you one of them? BUY WHERE YOU CAN BUY BEST. 
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anybody wants in its line. 


finy Catalogue Mentioned Below Sent Free for the Asking 


Furniture—Farm Implements—UVehicles—Sewing Machines— Hardware — Crockery— 
Glassware—Stoves—Sporting Goods—Harness—Drugs—Stationery—Toys— Leather Goods 
—Musical Instruments —Silverware—Carpets and Rugs—Underwear—Notions—Books 
—Shoes— Millinery — Cloaks— Shirts—Furs—and Men’s and Boy’s Suits (both Readys« 
Made and Made:to:Order) including Samples. 

Each of the above catalogues illustrates and describes everything that 
Each quotes the lowest wholesale prices; 
prices that cannot be duplicated anywhere in America. 
for the one that interests you. 


Write today 








SPECIAL NOTE: 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 


CHICAGO 


ments. 


We have just issued a very complete catalogue of Surgical Instrue 
It will be sent free to physicians and veterinarians. 3 








To Keep Bees in Good Condition. 


HARRY LATHROP, WISCONSIN. 





Bees removed from winter quarters early 
are all right provided they can have a 
warm day immediately after being removed 
from the cellar, in which to have a cleans- 
ing flight and visit the watering places. 
If there are no natural watering places 
near, you should place a shallow. trough 
of some kind in the apiary and supply 
water. It will save*the life of many a 
bee if they are not compelled to fly long 
distances for water. They are very eager 
for it after their long confinement. 

I look over the yards and supply honey 
in frames or give sugar syrup in special 
feeders to those colonies that are lacking. 
In many cases where I find a hive that 
can spare a frame of honey, I take it out 
and give to one that is short. The really 
hard time may come in the latter part of 
May or early June before white clover 
begins to yield honey. The colonies at that 
time, being very populous and rearing 
young bees rapidly, consume a_ large 
amount of stores, and that is the time when 
the beekeeper should give close attention 
or some colonies may be on the verge of 
starvation before he realizes it. 

There are always lessons to be learned 
regarding the wintering problem. I usually 
find that some colonies perish which would 
have come through all right if greater care 
had been exercised in preparing them for 
winter. 

When one has a great many colonie® to 
prepare for winter it seems almost impos- 
sible to get over them so thoroughly that 
a few will not go into winter quarters 
light in stores. I had one case of starva- 
tion that was pitiful. In looking over the 
colonies after they were placed out, I came 
to one hive in which there were bees 
enough to make quite a good-sized col- 
ony, but they were so near death from 
starvation that they could just lift their 
wings in a mournful, helpless way. I got 
about a teacupful of very thin warm sugar 
syrup and sprinkled it directly among the 


bees. Any bee that came in contact with 
a drop of this syrup would put out its 
tongue and drink it, and soon becoming 


revived would go to some bee too helpless 
to reach the food and give to them, and 


so it was only a short time until the whole 
colony 
empty 


removed an 
of. the hive 


revived. I then 
from -the center 


was 
comb 





and inserted one containing nice honey, 
first breaking the capping so the bees 
could readily get at the honey. Then I 


placed a feeder, containing hglf a gallon 
of sugar syrup at the front of the hive. 
In about four days they nearly emptied 
the feeder and seemed to be lively and all 
right. 





Adaptability of Varieties—The world is 
a tremendous market, and if each section or 
country would grow only that fruit in which 
it most excels and that in quantity suffi- 
cient to make such shipments as would 
make an impression on the market and at- 
tract the attention of buyers, grand suc- 
cess would result. About Montreal, for ex- 
ample, they can grow the finest Fameuse 
apples in the world; in western Ontario the 
Ontario and Spy.apples, the Bartlett and 
Anjou pears, etc, are grown to perfection, 
These then should be grown in quantity for 
the world’s markets, and such cold storage 
provided as would enable the shipper to 


reach those markets’ with his fancy fruit 
in the very best condition. This accom- 
plished, our success is secured, and the 


wealth of the country is increased by mil- 
lions of doHars.—[{L. Wolverton, Secretary 
Fruit Growers’ Association of Ontario. 





Candy for Bees—Never use anything in 
making candy but the best grade of sugar. 
Boil granulated sugar to a thick syrup and 
when done so that it breaks like a pipestem 
when dropped in water, take it off and as 
it begins to harden stir it until so thick it 
will just pour, and then pour into pans or 
dishes so that it hardens in cakes about 
an inch thick. A different candy can be 
made if you can get good extracted honey, 
but it must be of the best quality. Heat 
the honey until it is thin, but don’t boil it, 
and then stir in all the pulverized sugar 
it will take up. Then knead it with the 
hands and work in more sugar until it be- 
comes a stiff dough. 


High Bush Cranberry—This shrub can 
be propagated either from suckers by divid- 
ing the old plants, or from seed. The lat- 
ter is the best and in the section where 
the plants grow wild seedlings can be read- 
ily secured... Wild plants three or four 
years old will suffer less in transplanting 
than those that are older. The latter can 
be .moved with little loss if the work is 
done carefully—f{Prof L. R. Taft, Michigan 
experiment station. 











“vess Tuan o MINUTES. 


That’s the way your feed will be 
ground when you uee the 


ls KEYSTONE 


Triple Gear 
GRINDING MILL. 


Builtasstrongas ananvil. Burrs 
are of hard white iron. Boxes 


d 
Za mill. Capacity of mill from 20 to 
$0 bushels per hour. We are making a a in- 
troductory price now. Write for the catalogue and 
prices on the full line. Corn shellers, planters, cul- 
tivators, feed cutters, etc. 


Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
1541 Beaver St., York, Pas 


LOOD. CIDER 


and more of it from the small amount 
of apples can only be secured by 


A HYDRAULIC 
CIDER PRESS. 


Made in various sizes, hand and 
power. Theonly 


—— 
d on 
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. Catalogu 
and 1h e list sent free upon request. 
ydraulic Press Mfg. Co 

8 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


ICE 


isso essential during 
the Summer, that no one 
should be without it, 
DORSCH Double Row 
ICE PLOW cuts faster, easi- 
@, and with less expense than any 
other plow made. uts any size cake and 
depth. Pays for itself in two days. For Eastern States we ship 
direct from Albany, N.Y. Ask for catalogue and prices. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 222 Wells St.,Milwaukee,Wis. ~ 








Imperial Ice Plows. 
Best and Cheapest, 
from $12 up. 
we J. S. WOODHOUSE, 
193 Water Street, New York. 





$12.00. Also ice tools, 
Write for discount 


} ce tad i Oo WwW H. PRAY, N.Clove,N, 
PROFITABLE WINTER WORK 


You can make big mo! taking orders for and selling 
my SEEDS in your section. New plan, quick sales, splendid outfit. 
Agents, Farmers, Gardeners and others write to-day for terms,etc, 


PRANK H. BATTLES, Seed Grower. ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 








Largest Nursery. OT FAIL. 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.Y. 
ew 
FRUIT TREES Free catalogue gives points on trans 
J planting, cultivating.mulchiag,prunin 
Spraying and peach culture. HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, 
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Marketing Farm Produce. 





The exports of agricultural products 
from the United States during the fiscal 
year 1901 approached a round billion dol- 
lars. This is emphasized in the annual re- 
port of the secretary of agriculture, made 
public a few days ago, when he states that 
these exports ($950,000,000) surpassed, by 
over 90 millions, the highest record previ- 
ously obtained in the export of agricultural 
products in 1898. Of all merchandise sent 
abroad from this country during the past 
year, 65% originated on the farm. When it 
is remembered that the home market is, 
after all, the chief consumer of products 
of American farms, the big figures just 
quoted indicate the importance of economy 
in the distribution of farm produce and the 
elimination, so far as possible, of the tolls 
bétween producer and consumer, 

Fortunately for the first-named, co-op- 

erative effort was perhaps never more gen- 
eral than now, nor the sentiment stronger 
that well organized business conditions 
must control, proving most satisfactory in 
the long run to producers, middlemen and 
consumers. All have their place. The old 
problems are still with us, yet some ground 
is being gained toward weeding out dis- 
honest brokers, equalizing freight rates, the 
use of uniform packages, weights and meas- 
ure, better grading, packing and handling. 
Truckers and fruit growers in southern 
Florida have made further progress in or- 
ganization, having for its specific object the 
advancement of the interests of the farm- 
ers and fruit growers without expecting 
to handle shipments, yet hoping, by 
united effort, to accomplish more in 
.the way of getting more advantage- 
ous transportation rates and service 
than could be done singly. The efforts of 
this and like organizations are directed 
largely toward securing lower freight rates, 
toward showing up fraudulent brokers ! 
city markets and toward strengthening the 
amicable relationship between the produc- 
ers and the small army of reputable com- 
mission merchants in the various market 
centers. 

While the tendency is to eliminate, so far 
as possible, middlemen’s charges, and not 
infrequently to do away with the services 
of the latter, the day has not yet come 
when the commission merchants are un- 
necessary.’ In the economical distribution 
of farm produce, fruits, garden truck, etc, 
there is a place for them. No plan has ever 
yet been evolved which serves to effectually 
put the producers in touch with the con- 
sumer more readily than through the me- 
dium of the commission merchant. Co-op- 
erative buying and co-operative selling have 
made splendid progress in many parts of 
the country, and there is an important fu- 
ture for this economy, but still a matter of 
development. For the time being, the farm- 
er in facing the problem of how to get the 
most out of his produce must depend very 
largely upon commission merchants. In 
a large sense, he is the agent of the pro- 
ducer, representing his interests. 

In the summary of his report to the in- 
dustrial commission, on the distribution of 
farm products, Expert Agent Crowell has 
much to say of the expensive methods of 
distribution, that the vegetable trade is 
much improved over former years by re- 
frigerator transportation, but that losses 
are enormous to the producer, and attitude 
of the fatter toward commission men one 
of distrust; that at any rate the distributors 
and producers fail to co-operate as they 
might. Fortunately for producing interests, 
a very considerable number of the com- 
mission concerns in all leading cities, or- 
ganized as the National League of Commis- 
sion Merchants, is endeavoring to bring 
about the better understanding and te lift 
to a higher level of integrity and fair deal- 
ing the handling and distribution of farm 
products. Fruit growers, truckers and 
farmers generally, especial!y those with 
perishable produce intended for market, 
ean aid in this work of bettering condi- 

always advocated in American 


tions. A: 


COMMERCIAL 





Agriculturist, they must stand for quality 
of product, care and selection of packing, 
honesty in count or measure, etc. Uni- 
formity of packages, such as the standard 
barrel, bushel, crate, etc, are good so far 
as they go and efforts should be made this 
winter toward their more general adoption. 


= ———— 


Fair Crop of Clover Seed. 





Replies to inquiries sent to principal sec- 
tions of the central west which produce 
clover seed, indicate that the total yield 
this year is a little above the average. The 
crop was spotted. In some parts of the 
country the yield was especially good, while 
in others it was almost a complete failure, 
due to drouth and other unfavorable con- 
ditions. In Indiana and Missouri, for 
example, it is away below half a crop. It 
is very difficult to estimate yields, but those 
best informed place the average at 1% to 
1% bushels per acre. 

The price in the country is not as high 
as last year. This comparatively moderate 
charge has resulted in a good demand. A 
liberal quantity of seed has already been 
secured by the farmers and the acreage 
sown next spring will be large. Just at 
present trade is quiet, but the fall sales 
were good and the outlook for next spring 
is excellent. The campaign throughout 
the west in favor of soil renovation by the 
increased use of clover is resulting in a 
larger and more permanent call at seeding 
time. Prime clover seed in Toledo sells 
around $5.50 per bushel and No 2 from $5 
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to $5.35. At Indianapolis the best brings 
$5.50, in Detroit $5.35 to $5.40. In Chicago 
cash is quoted at $6.50 to $9 for poor to 
choice, with the demand only fair and the 
supply moderate. In some markets the 
high price of timothy seed will curtail the 
demand for that commodity and favor the 
sale of colver. On the whole the clover 
seed market is in good condition. 


Decrease in Peanut Acreage—The pea- 
nut crop of 1901 promises to be considerably 
short of that of 1900, owing to a de- 
crease in the acreage. Holmes & Dawson, 
large Virginia dealers, estimate that the 
acreage is only about 78% of that of last 
year, and that the crop will be about 76% 
of an average. They attribute this large 
decrease in acreage to the fact that cotton 
prices ruled ‘thigh during the first four 
months of the year, and of the almost uni- 
versal tendency to follow remunerative 
prices in any product of the previous sea- 
son with an increased cultivation of that 
crop in the succeeding one. The peanut 
crop last year was unsatisfactory, and a 
large part of poor quality which had a fur- 





ther tendency to decrease the acreage 
planted. These dealers claim that the 
quality of the peanut crop is uniformly 


good, much better in fact than for years, 
due in no small degree to the extraordinary 
favorable digging, saving and curing sea- 
son. 





A Hundred Dollars Ahead—Through its 
reports of the onion crop American Agri- 
culturist has this year saved me $100.—[G. 
R. W., Galway, N Y. 


POULTRY HOUSE 





AGRICULTURE 


The Poultry Yard. 


Feeding for Eggs. 


METHODS PURSUED BY MRS J. L, MARVIN OF NEW 
YORK IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S POULTRY 
CONTEST. 

I started the poultry contest year with 49 
hens and closed it with 54. The poultry 
had free run of the farm. They were kept 
in an old building 10x10 feet, with an an- 
nex 8x10 feet at the north. In warm weath- 
er the whole grains were scattered on the 
ground outside and the soft food put in 
pans or troughs. Water was kept in a 
low pail or pans, and when loppered milk 
was plentiful a pan of it was kept by the 
fowls most of the time. Sometimes it was 
scalded until the whey separated. During 
spring and summer they were fed twice a 
day, usually with wheat middlings and 
corn meal mixed, with cooked potatoes add- 
ed occasionally for the morning ration. At 
night about three quarts whole corn were 
fed while it lasted and then the same ra- 
tion as was given in the morning was 
used. 

Beginning with December and continuing 
through the winter, the morning feed con- 
sisted of a warm mash of about three 
quarts wheat middlings, to which was occa- 
sionally added a teaspoonful of cayenne 


pepper. A quart or so of buckwheat was 
scattered in the straw to keep them 
scratching through the day, and about 


three quarts corn meal was given at night. 
Warm water was usually given twice a 





day and scraps from the table were fed at 
any time. Pounded bone, clam shells or 
broken dishes were given every few days 
and a pan of mortar was kept where the 
fowls could get to it at all times. 

The egg yield was as follows: April 772, 
May 650, June 495, ‘July 358, August 592, 
September 209, October 192, November 81, 
December 64, January 170, February 201, 
March 772. It cost for feed $28.70, for labor 
$3.40, and repairs to henhouse $3.25, mak- 
ing total expenses for the year, $35.35. The 
eggs sold and used brought $51.29, and stock 
sold or used $20.18, making total receipts 
$71.47, and leaving a net profit of $36.12, not 
counting the added value of five more fowls 
on hand. 





A Living from Poultry. 


W. E. STILSON, ILLINOIS. 





I endeavor to keep for 400 to 500 layers 
the year round, using the birds for three 
years and then getting fresh stock. This 
will supply the incubators in good shape 
and leave eggs for the market. I can in a 
good year hatch and raise to maturity 50% 
of all eggs intrusted to the machine, or in 
other words, for every two eggs put in, one 
chicken is sold. So out of the 1650 ege ca- 
pacity incubators 825 birds are sent to the 
market every three weeks. During July, 
August and part of September I give both 
machines and myself a much needed rest. 
The novice in the poultry business must 
not think it is a snap, and that the only 
thing to do is to light the lamps, buy feed 
and cash in drafts, for such is not the case. 
To make it a success one must devote his 





entire time and attention. There are a 
thousand and one things needing attention 
and supervision. Where I am located feed 


is comparatively cheap. I grow clover, 
beets, cabbage and corn, and only buy 
screenings and green bone. I use a 2% 


horse power gasoline engine to crack corn, 
grind bone, make cornmeal and cut clover. 

In feeding for eggs I aim to give the 
chickens as much variety as possible and 
have a regular bill of fare for the winter, 
as follows: Mash each morning at 6.30 or 
daylight, made of cut clover, bran, ground 
corn and oats. They are fed Sunday at 
11.30 screenings and at 4 p m warm corn; 
Monday, green bone and screenings; Tues- 
day, boiled oats and cracked corn; Wed- 
nesday, screenings and warm corn; Thurs- 
day, cracked corn and screenings; Friday, 
green bone and warm corn; Saturday, 
boiled oats and screenings. In forcing for 
market the feeding varies somewhat from 
this, as it is necessary to give a food that 
will put on the most flesh in the least time 
and still give a fine meated fowl. 

In November 1898 I purchased a 400-egg 


hot water incubator and a heater for a 
brooder house, 20x50 feet, with a capacity 


of 1500 chicks. I also bought a, 50-egg size 
machine for experimental purposes. “Later 
I bought three more 400-egg hot water ma- 


chines, giving me a capacity of 1650 eggs 
every 21 days. I also bought a number of 
thoroughbred cockerels and pullets, find- 


ing that the only true way to make a suc- 
cess was to keep nothing but strictly first- 
class stock, as it grows faster, matures 
quicker and commands better prices on the 
market. By doing this way the culls can 
be sold on the market and the better birds 
held for fancy prices. I now handle Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, Mammoth Bronze tur- 
keys, White Pekin ducks and seven-eighths 
wild Mallard ducks. The latter are sold to 
sportsmen for decoy purposes. 

In raising young chicks the most essen- 
tial thing is to avoid getting the young 
birds chilled, as chilling invariably tends 
to bowel complant, which is fatal. I do not 
feed until the chicks are from 24 to 36 hours 
old. Then begin with’ flake oatmeal, feed- 
ing this exclusively for three or four days, 
after which I feed oatmeal, millet seeds 
and very fine cracked corn in small quan- 
tities. The chicks are fed every two hours 
until ten days old, then four times a day 
until four weeks of age, and after that three 
times a day. Always endeavor to feed the 
chicks just enough, that they will be clam- 


oring for food at meal time. Always have 
plenty of good pure water before them in 
a vessel, so that only their beaks can reach 


it. A feeder full of fine chick grit should 
always be before them. Cut green bone is 
very beneficial, but should be fed sparing- 
ly. The accompanying illustration shows 
the principal laying houses, with scratch- 
ing sheds attached. 


— 


The Red Pile Game Fowl. 





The Game holds the same place among 
fowls that the bull terrier and greyhound 
does with dogs, and the trotter and thor- 
oughbred with horses. It is a sportsman’s 
fowl and has been for generations. They 
were originally bred for fighting purposes 
and are still so bred to a considerable ex- 
tent, but cockfighting is not now a popular 
sport. The Game possesses many merits 
of a practical and profitable fowl. The hens 
are good layers of large white-shelled eggs, 
excellent sitters and unsurpassed as moth- 
ers. The chicks are hardy and grow rap- 
idly. 

As table fowls the Games have a quality 
and flavor equaled by no other breed, and 
almost equal to wild game birds. They are 
not large in size, but are close feathered, 
very heavy and with a large proportion of 
breast meat. 

Two distinct types of Games are now 
bred, the pit and the exhibition. The pit 
Games are short legged, thick-set birds, 
with short, powerful thighs and _ wings, 
short, broad back, neck and head. The ex- 
hibition Games, of which American Agricul- 
, turist’s frontispiece of the Red Pile is a good 





THE POULTRY YARD 


representation, having been developed in ac- 
cordance with the ideas of fanciers. They 
are very long and upstanding, with a small 
body, long head, neck and legs, and a whip 
tail carried straight out behind. 

A Brooder Attachment—In early spring 
the brooder chicks can be let out upon the 
ground and yet be protected from the cold 
winds by the attachment shown. A box 
without top or bottom is hooked to the 


side of the brooder, an opening being cut 
brooder 


in the side where the door of the 





OUTSIDE RUN FOR BROODER. 


comes. The top of the attachment is cov- 
ered with coarse cotton cloth, or a sash 
may be used. The cloth lets in fresh air 
and the sun’s rays, but protects the chicks 
from the cold winds.—[W. D. 





Small Chicks, known to the trade as 
squab broilers, may be grown in eight to 
ten weeks in brooders kept in a room where 
the temperature is kept at about 70 de- 
grees. The Rhode Island experiment sta- 
tion found that when marketed at this age 
they could be successfully raised without 
any outdoor exercise. 


Well Cured Corn Fodder, with about 65% 
of the ears removed, gave satisfactory re- 
sults in Wisconsin feeding experiments. 


Dyspepsia 

What's the use of a good cook if there’s 
a bad stomach—a stomach too weak prope 
erly to digest what is taken into it? 

The owner of such a stomach experiences 
distress after eating, nausea between meals, 
and is troubled with belching and fits of 
nervous headache—he’s dyspeptic and mis- 
erable. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Cure dyspepsia, strengthen and tone all the 
digestive organs and build up the whole 
system. 











od 











a certainty for an uncertainty. 
Don’t buy an incubator that you 
know nothing about, when you 
can get the New Premier or 
Simplicity on trial. We can 
sendi it on trial, because we know 

it to be the best. If you don’t 
want this machine after you try it, send it back art catalog sent 
for 5c. Detailed plans for Brooders, Poultry Houses, etc. , sent for 25¢, 


Columbia Incb. Co., 62 Arch St., Delaware City, Del. 
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TWICE AS MANY Eaes 


and twice the profit when hens have raw cut bone. 


Mann’ s Bone Cutter us: 


Model, 
and automatic = 2 na 4 
and pepe a 


» without waste, easi 
pep a apy mega 10 DAYS 1 TRIAL F FREE— 
mo money in advance. Free cata explains all. 


We also manufacture Clover Cutters, Feed Trays, 
Corn Shellers, Granite Crystal Grit. Etc, 
F.W. MANN CO., Box 10, MILFORD, MASS, 
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New Green Bone, Shelli 
and Vegetable Cutter 
for the Poultryman. 
Also Bone Mills for making phos- 
, phate and fertilizer at small cost for 
the farmer, from 1 to 40 horse- 

Depo Farm Feed Mills grind 

fine, fast and easy. Send for circulars, 

WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pa. 
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——— if not as represented. Cireular 
free; catalogue 6c. We pay the 
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INCUBATORS on TRIAL 


Catalog of The Perfected Von Culin free. 
Practically perfect. Satisfaction or no pay. Suc- 
cessful result of 25 years’ CoM erience. Price §7 up. 
Address THE W. T. FALCONER MFG, CO., ‘ 


Sta. A, Jamestown, N.Y. 








Satisfied People. 


That’s the kind that run Fas 


MARILLA 


Incubators and Brooders. 
If they are not satisfied we refund their 
money. Larger hatches, perfect —- 


Ventilation. Allthese pointsexpi ‘ined 
in our catalog. Sentfor two 2c stamps. 


GUKILLA INCUBATOR COMPANY, BOX 30 , ee 


The Sure Hatch. 


is the incubator for the pai 
raiser, whether farmer or fancier. 
Anyone can run them, because they 
run themselves. Anyone can own 
them, because the price is right. Ma- 
chine and results guaranteed; you take 
no risk. Our Common Sense B: er is the 
best at any price,and we sellit very low. 

‘Handsome catalogue containing hun- 
Sones of views and full of honest poultry information, 

ed free. When wri dress nearest offi 
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$5 CHAMPION BROODER, 
The most wonderful chicken raiser 
m«< in the world. It works outdoors a : 
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free. J.A. BENNETT & SON, 
Gouverneur, N, ¥. 
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Practical Farm Forestry. 


*L. B. RICE, MICHIGAN. 





I would like to tell you something of the 
work being done in the United States in 
the development of forestry, but I must 
limit my discussion to the improvement of 
small timber lots, which many farmers 
have on their land, or to the man who 
wants to plant out a young forest either 
as a windbreak or a shelter belt. I want 
to talk to the man who has a small piece 
of woodland left on his farm after the de- 
struction of the forests which formerly cov- 
ered it. In many places trees lack vitality, 
many of them have died and have been 
cut out and those remaining have made 
very little growth. Before long all will be 
gone. Now what is the trouble? A few 
years ago your iittle timber plat was a part 
of the large forest system. The trees were 
close together. Year after year the leaves 
fell and settled down about the roots. Tho 
underbrush prevented the blowing away of 
leaves and held the snow as it fell. As a 
conséquence the ground was kept continu- 
ously moist and the leaves constantly add- 
ed fertility. When the seeds fell they found 
a congenial home and the young trees were 
protected. When you came into posses- 
sion of the land the timber was cut away 
and stock turned in. The young growth 
was all killed. Winds blew off the leaves 
and snow. The roots of trees which had 
never before felt the frost, were frozen. 
The wind raged through the woods and 
stole away the moisture, and the result is 
the unthrifty, decaying woodlot of to-day. 
But nature has provided a system of re- 
newal for her forests and if we are to suc- 
ceed in re-establishing our wooded areas 
we must imitate her. 

What is this renewal system? It is sim- 
ply this. The first little winged seeds to 
come fluttering down to find a lodgment 
are those of the maple, the elm, the ashes 
and the poplar. The first frost brings 
down the beechnuts, the chestnuts and the 
acorns. The leaves fall soon afterward and 
cover them over. Early in spring the ten- 
der young shoot starts up through the 
leaves and the tree of the future appears. 
Who is it that has never gathered the de- 
licious young sprouts of the beechnut in 
the spring and eaten them? The woods 
are full of young trees, such as the pine, 
hemlock and cedar, all struggling for exist- 
ence, but you have turned in your cattle, 
horses, sheep and hogs, which have 
browsed, trampled and rooted them until 
there is not a young tree left. Thus you 
have destroyed what little protection there 
was to the wind-swept ground, and there 
is no chance for a seed to start. Now the 
question is what to do to restore all these 
conditions so as to save the life of the 
trees. 

KEEP OUT THE STOCK AND FIRES. 

First, drive your stock out of the woods, 
then put up the bars and lock them and 
throw away the key so that you will not 
be tempted to turn them in again. Let the 
grass and weeds grow as they will. They 
will catch at least a part of the leaves and 
hold them on the ground to make a win- 
ter protection for the roots of the trees. 
We study to get the best winter protection 
for our orchards, and why should we not 
for our forests? Some few seeds from the 
trees will find lodgment in these leaves and 
weeds, and will get protection enough to 
grow. You can assist nature by going 
through the woods and scattering seeds of 
desirable trees with a free hand. In va- 
cant places plant walnut, catalpa or any 
variety of trees that you may want. You 
will be surprised to see how soon the young 
trees will cover the ground and the older 
ones will start out with renewed vigor. You 
must allow a thick growth of underbrush 
of some kind around the outskirts of your 
timber lot, particularly along the fence, as 
this helps to break the force of the wind. 

*Extracts from 
rio horticulturists. 





paper read before Onta- 





THE TIMBER LOT 


This manner of renewing the timber on the 
land will apply to any waste ground, steep 
hillsides, bluffs or ravines where there is 
already a sparse growth of timber, or where 
it has been recently cut off. 

To illustrate this I will give you the 
experience of one of the best experimental 
workers in the country, Prof Budd of Iowa, 
who says: As an example of extreme 
rapidity of growth, 12 years ago I pur- 
chased 40 acres of recently cut bluff timber 
land for $200. At that time I might have 
secured hundreds of acres of similar land, 
which now is cut up into homesteads, 
where the occupants make a scanty living 
by cultivating the weak, porous soil. The 
40 acres is now like an oasis in the unin- 
viting tract with an even growth of white 
oak, red oak, burr oak, hickory, ash, red 
elm and other valuable timber. Thousands 
of these trees are now over one foot in 
diameter and are _ peculiarly tall and 
straight, owing to their close growth. If 
cleaned and the young trees utilized at 
the present prices for railroad ties, timber 


for wagon hubs, posts, rails, wood and 
other economic purposes, the proceeds 
would far exceed the aggregate selling 


value of the crops grown on adjacent tracts 
of like extent for the 12 years. 


UTILIZING WASTE PLACES. 


Many of you have waste places on your‘ 


farms where there is a sparse growth of 
timber or where the timber is being cut, 
that is of little value for cultivation and 
is used for pasture. If you would fence 
the stock from these lands and protect 
them from fire you might repeat the ex- 
perience of Prof Budd on your farm. 
Should you wish to change the timber you 
could scatter seeds of catalpa for posts 
and seeds of white ash, oak or hickory for 
timber, or you could purchase cheap seed- 


lings of chestnut or black walnut and 
plant in desirable places. Keep out the 
stock and fires and nature will do the 


rest. You can rest assured that she will 
do her work well. Our work must be in 
harmony with nature and must as nearly 
as possible restore the primeval conditions 
of things. We cannot fight against nature 
without losing every time. Surely there is 
enough pasture on your broad acres with- 
out robbing future generations of the for- 
ests which are their natural birthrights. 


HOW TO SET THE TREES. 


In these days of blizzards and tornadoes, 
shelter belts and windbreaks are_ the 
means of saving much property. The young 
trees will strike a deep root, grown in ex- 
posed places, and withstand most any 
storm. After you have made up your mind 
what you want, the next question is what 
shall I plant? When we hear a man speak- 
ing of planting a new forest, we think of 
one who is looking forward to the wants 
of his grandchildren of the third and fourth 
generations. But it has been demonstrated 
that a man who has passed middle life may 
plant to meet his own wants on the farm 
or in the vineyard, or he may plant and 


look for good returns financially. If you 
want stakes, posts, or railroad ties you 
will plant locust on the hardy catalpa. 
The latter will give the quicker returns, 


but it is not absolutely hardy with us. It 
is on its northern limit here, but it has 
this advantage that if it is winter killed 
while young it will send up a half dozen 
sprouts in the place of the one killed, for 
the roots are not destroyed. If after it is 
older you can use it for posts and stakes 
there is nothing lost, for trees need thin- 
ning out as they continue to grow. Even 
catalpa should be planted much thicker 
than they can grow to prevent their mak- 
ing the tops too near the ground. If in- 
stead of planting catalpa to fill up’ the 
ground, they being worthless while small, 
you plant white ash, .oak, or hickory, you 
can sell the thinnings for hooping pails. 


They will bring when one and one-half to 
two inches in diameter and seven feet long 
about $10 or $12 per thousand, and as they 
get larger the butts,are good for timber 








White 
If a 

good size is desired it must have other 

trees between to produce good results. 

In planting black walnut, white pine or 
catalpa, give them the space which you 
expect them to occupy when they are good 
sized trees. As it is necessary to have 
something between them to force them to 
struggle up to catch the light of the sun, 
thereby producing tall, straight bodies with- 
out limbs, use something that has a com- 
mercial value while small, as stated above. 
If I were to start a young forest I would 
plant 200 black “walnut trees to the acre. 
That would make them 14 feet and _ ten 
inches each way. I would then plant be- 
tween them with rows both ways the catal- 
pa for posts. This requires 600 trees and 
they with the walnuts would stand seven 
feet five inches each way. Experience has 
taught me that at a greater distance apart 
the catalpa will make heads from three to 
five feet from the ground and be compara- 


or wood. 
pine can only be planted for timber. 


and the tops for pails 


tively worthless. Therefore, I fill in the 
one row and plant another between to 
make them as close as the trees on a 


nursery row. Set as above described an 
acre will support 10,000 trees. 
cI 


Preparing Soil for Forest Seeds. 


E. F. STEPHENS, NEBRASKA. 





Forest seedlings grow readily in any land 
of fair quality that will produce a good 
crop of corn. The nurseryman usually se- 
lects, where possible, new land just after 
breaking, for the reason that such land is 
likely to be reasonably clean and nearly 
free from weeds, lessening the expense of 
hoeing and cultivation. Soil ought to be 
plowed to the depth of ten inches and re- 
ceive such further preparation as will giva 
a fine, mellow seedbed. 

While the nurseryman, having suitable 
machinery for cultivating narrow rows in 
drilis, would plant nursery seedlings in rows 
22 inches apart, the average farmer would 
do well to use a corn marker for opening 
the drills. Use weight enough on the 
marker to open the drills to the depth of 
two inches. Drill in ash seeds at the rate 
of 20 bushels per acre, and box elder 30 
bushels. A convenient method of cover- 
ing is to use a small hand garden plow and 
turn enough earth over the drills so that 
they may be ridged two incheseabove the 
general level of the fields, or they may be 
covered with a two-horse cultivator with 
the shovels turned to throw dirt inward. 

Seeds of the black and honey locust are 
usually planted late in April or early in 
May, and covered to the depth of one to 1% 


inches. Should the weather be dry it is 
well to tramp the rows after covering. The 
seeds of the Russian mulberry are gath- 


ered, as the fruit ripens the previous sum- 
mer. They are washed out and carefully 
dried in the shade. Being very small, much 
like the seed of the strawberry, they ought 
not to be covered more than three-quarters 
to one inch, and it is quite often found 
necessary to pack the seeds by tramping 
in order to hold moisture near enough the 
surface to cause them to germinate, 

The seeds of the elm are so light and 
have so little vigor that they ought not to 
be covered more than one to 1% inches, 
and soil should be of the best quality. Soft 
maple germinates readily. They may be 
covered to the depth of two inches, and 
planted as soon as the seed is ready, late 
in April or early May. 





Trees for the Northwest—Among the 
species to be recommended for northwest- 
ern planting are American larch, American 
elm, green ash, sharp leaved willow, tremb- 
ling leaved poplar, riga pine, Norway 
spruce, box elder, cottonwood and balm of 
Gilead. 





Pine Seed germinates in about 15 days. 
Of course some of the seeds will germinate 
in a shorter time, but 15 days will elapse 
before all possessing vitality have sprouted, 





San Jose Scale Situation. 





The San Jose scale subject has _ been 
threshed and rethreshed so eften it would 
appear that nothing further could be said 
regarding it. A careful study of existung 
conditions reveals a state of affairs wnich 
require more than passing notice. In Can- 
ada, according to the reports of one of the 
government inspectors, more trees have 
died than ever before from the attacks of 
this creature. Apple trees in that section, 
which were supposed to be comparatively 
safe, have been severely injured recently. 
In Burlington Co, N J, one of the princi- 
pal fruit growing sections, a practical fruit 
grower of many years’ standing believes 
from 50 to 75% of the peach trees in that 
county have been destroyed by this pest. 
In other sections of the same state there 
is a feeling of uneasiness on account of the 
invasions made by it. 

In Virginia a prominent official stated re- 
cently that affairs in many places were such 
he almost felt it was his duty to assume 
the role of alarmist to bring the people to 
a realization of the conditions. In some 
of the fruit districts of Maryland, where 
the work of destroying the pest was not 
vigorously prosecuted during the past sum- 
mer, a prominent grower says that the in- 
sect has spread with marvelous rapidity 
and their orchards are in danger of great 
injury. Other reports from western and 
southern states indicate rapid development 
of the scale this season. Fruit growers and 
nurserymen who are interested in this sub- 
ject ought to be on their guard and leave 
nothing undone to check and prevent the 


further spreading of this creature. 
Wherever it has been thoroughly estab- 
lished on old trees in orchards of long 


standing, it is practically impossible to ex- 
terminate it. Little or no relief has been 
gotten from natural parasites and-enemies. 
Unless something unforeseen happens we 
ean little expect immediate help from 
this source. Nurserymen should practice 
up-to-date methods of fumigation in prop- 
agating and handling their stock. Orchard- 
ists should keep their eyes open and spray 
or fumigate whenever it is required. 





When Pruning cut off the limbs through 
the base of the shoulder parallel to the 
trunk or limb on which the branch to be 
removed is growing. 


The Collar Rot is one of the. most de- 
structive diseases of the apricot. Trees af- 
fected show dead bark for a distance of 
three or four inches above the union or col- 
lar. When buying trees, those affected in 
this way should be thrown out. This dis- 
ease has been known for 40 or 50 years 
among nurserymen, 


The Elm Aphis lays its eggs in the crev- 
ices of the trunk and passes the winter in 
that stage. The following summer the in. 
sect. attacks the leaves, causing them to 
roll up. About midsummer the plant lice 
develop wings and migrate. In September 
they return, produce a new brood, which 
in turn « posits its eggs. The only remedy 
recommended by the Idaho experiment sta- 
tion is spraying with a 33.5% solutfon of 
crude petroleum. This treatment is also 
effective in destroying the apple aphis. 








Hunting Scale Enemies—<An assistant in 
the department of agriculture, C. L. Mar- 
latt, is now in China. He traveled all over 
Japan, occupying months with the inves- 
tigation, and concludes that so far as can 
be ascertained, there is not an iota of evi- 
dence that the San Jose seale is indigenous 
to that country, but on the contrary every 
evidence that it has been introduced there 
from America, not once, but a number of 
times. He found a_ valuable ladybird 
enemy, which he has sent to Washington 
and which we are caring for here, mak- 
ing arrangements at the same time so that 
additional specimens will be sent by Jap- 
anese next year. He is still on his search 
for the original home of the scale.—[Dr L 
D. Howard, United States Entomologist. 
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Q YOU GET UP 
— _A LAME BACK? 








SWAN 
Sopymiant wse, oa 


Have You Rheumatism ? 























Do You Have Bladder 


or Uric Acid Trouble? 





To Prove what SWAMP-ROOT, 


the Great Kidney and Bladder 


Remedy, will do for YOU, all our Readers May Have a Sam- 


ple Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 


Pain or dull ache in the back is unmis- 
takable evidence of kidney trouble. It is 
Nature’s timely warning to show you that 
the track of health is not clear. 

If these danger signals are unheeded, 
more serious results are sure to follow; 
Bright’s disease, which is the worst form 
of kidney trouble, may steal upon you. 

The mild and the extraordinary effect of 
the world-femous kidney and bladder rem- 
edy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon re- 
alized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing cases. 
A trial will convince anyone—and you may 
have a sample bottle, free, by mail. 


Backache and Urinary Trouble 


Among the many famous investigated cures of Swamp- 


Root the one we publish to-day for the benefit of our 
readers, speaks in the highes t terms of the wonder rful 
curative properties of this great kidney remedy, 

Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y¥ 


last March for a sam- 
my wife was a great suff 


Gentlemen :—When I wrote you 
le bottle of Swamp-Kcot, 


tom backache, rheumatism and urinary trouble After 
trying the sample bottle she bought a large bottle 
here at the drug store. That did her so much good@ 
she bought more. The effect of Swamp-Root was won- 
derful and almost immediate, She has felt no return 
of the S. trouble since. *. THOMAS 
Oct., 1901 427 Bond St., Buffalo, } A 
Lame back is only one symptom of kid- 
ney trouble—one of many. Other symp- 


toms showing that you need Swamp-Root 


are, obliged to pass water often during the 
day and to get up many times at night. 
inability to hold your urine, smarting or 
irritation in passing, brick-dust or sedi- 
ment in the urine, catarrh of the bladder, 
uric acid, constant headache, dizziness, 


sleeplessness, nervousness, irregular heart- 





beating, rheumatism, bloating, irritability, 
wornout feeling, lack of ambition, loss of 
flesh, sallow complexion. 

If your water when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twen- 
ty-four hours, forms a sediment or Set- 
tling, or has a cloudy appearance, it is 
evidence that your kidneys and bladder 
need immediate attention. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford natu- 
ral help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that is known to medical science. 

Swamp-Root is tHe great discovery of Dr. 
Kilmer, the eminent kidney and bladder 
specialist. Hospitals use it with wonderful 
success in both slight and severe cases. 
Doctors recommend it to their patients and 
use it in their own families, because they 
recognize in Swamp-Root the greatest and 
most successful remedy. 

If you have the slightest symptom of 
kidney or bladder trouble, or if there is a 
trace of it in your family history, send at 
once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. 


‘Y., who will gladly send you free by mail, 


immediately, without cost to you, a sample 
bottle of Swamp-Root and a book of won- 
derful Swamp-Root testimonials. Be sure 
to say that you read this generous offer in 
the American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that Swamp- 
Root is what you need, you can purchase 
the .cyzular fifty-cent and one-dollar size 
bottles at drug stores. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, Swamp- 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the 
address. Binghamton, N. Y. 











gee MILLS “Starosc” 


We make mills for every purpose—for 
grinding any kind of grain, 
crushing and grinding feed, 
clover hay, corn stover, bar- 
ley, etc. ‘Mills shipped’ any- 
where on 15 days trial. Free 
“ catalogue of Flour Mill 
Machinery, French Burr and Attrition Mills, 
Corn Shellers, Elevators, Ore Crushers, Shafting, etc, 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., Box. 16. Muncy, Pa. 





~-BRAND | NEW STEEL ROOFING 


Bought at Receivers’ Sale. 

Sheets either flat, corru- 

re a Vv” er'mped. No 
ls except a pepeeee or 








free 

enough paint to 
eover and 1 

A square end natisto lay. Px ek Sy eg Co 
No. 25 on General Chica: cage, H 
Wrecking Co., West 85th and Iron Sts., Ricagos tik 
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There will be an irresistible public de- 
mand from farmers all over Neve York 
for an appropriation from the legislature 
consistent with the large field that should 
be covered by the college of agriculture at 
Cornell university. Farmers fully appre- 
ciate what that institution has accom- 
plished, and are now alive to the fact that 
much more can be done provided it is not 
hampered for want of buildings and equip- 
ment. Such an exigency exists and should 
be met fairly by the state. The agricul- 
tural interests of the Empire state should 
not suffer for lack of educational facilities. 
A permanent building and some new equip- 
ment is needed badly and must be provided, 

Sateen 


We have sent the following letter to Hon 


D. B. Henderson, speaker House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D C: 

In the name of the farmers of America, 
allow me to most strongly urge that you 
do not reappoint Mr Wadsworth of New 
York state on the agricultural committee. 
As chairman of that committee, he op- 
posed the Grout oleomargarine bill, and in 
other ways showed an incapacity for the 
position, if not worse, that has ruined his 
usefulness so far as the farmers of the 


country are concerned. We do not say this 


in any personal sense, but solely for the 
public welfare in general and the agricul- 
tural welfare in particular. This letter 


is not confidential. . 
“Ei. 
a 
The tenant farm problem is becoming 
more and more serious each year. When 


the soil was new it could withstand care- 


less farming; but many years of soil robbing 
has reduced the ability of the land to grow 
big crops so seriously that in many cases 
it is unprofitable. 


What is the remedy? A 





EDITORIAL 


strict supervision of the land by the owner. 
Rotate crops, grow clover and cowpeas, 
raise stock and cultivate thoroughly. This 
is being done on many farms and should 
be done on all. 

ee 

This year’s experience of feeders with 
shredded corn fodder will go a long way 
toward determining the status of this too 
much neglected forage. If attention is 
given to thorough drying before shredding 
there can be but little doubt as to the out- 
come. So far as the careful farmer is con- 
cerned, shredded fodder has passed the 
experimental stage. He knows it is first- 
class rough feed, and that if given the 
proper attention keeps perfectly. However, 
the average farmer and stockman with his 
somewhat careless methods may not get 
the best results. But he knows that the 
fault is his own and he can remedy it if 
he will. The conditions are much the same 
as those confronting a community asking 
for free rural delivery. The government 
says, ‘‘Provide good roads and you will get 
free delivery.’’ Adopt improved methods 
and you will get good feed. The results of 
this season’s experience will be awaited 
with interest. 

The oleo bill | in the new congress is an 
important matter, and having the interest 
of the farmers at heart, Speaker Hender- 
son shoyld not reappoint Congressman 
Wadsworth of New York to the chairman- 
ship, or even give him a place on the com- 
mittee on agriculture. While we do not at- 
tempt to side with any political party in 
issues of this character, we hope the speak- 
er will give this matter much careful con- 
sideration in naming a chairman to repre- 
sent farmers. The great agricultural in- 
terests of this country cannot be ignored. 
Farmers want fair play and will demand 
it from their representatives in congress. 
Congressman Lorimer of Chicago, who rep- 
resented the oleo interests, was not re- 
elected. Unless some others change front 
they must eventually meet the same fate. 

susliancnatelasnitaai 

Report of the secretary of agriculture was 
given to the public last week. All the new 
features of it were fully covered in our il- 
lustrated interview with Secy Wilson, 
published some weeks ago. A summary of 
the other features is printed on another 
page. If this department would “kill’’ half 
the stuff it prints and devote its publica- 
tions only to results of original work, it 
would accomplish much better results and 
save a good deal of money to taxpayers. 
At least two-thirds of the money spent on 
the publication bureau of agricultural de- 
partment is worse than wasted. And yet, 
with all this enormous expenditure and 
hundreds of people employed, the whole de- 
partment distributed last year only about 
two-thirds as many copies as were issued 
by our Orange Judd weeklies, 

Chicago is in the hands of the stockmen 
of the United States and Canada. The 
second international stock exposition is in 
full swing, with 491 exhibitors and 2902 en- 
tries, or approximately 40% more than last 
year. The best breeders and feeders in 
America are on hand. Besides the splen- 
did exhibits at the stock yards the large 
number of breeders’ and feeders’ meetings 
are of more than usual value because of 
the many prominent members in attend- 
ance. The national live stock association 
meeting brought in large crowds, and the 
success of the exposition week is complete. 
American Agriculturist is taking a large 
number of photographs and collecting the 
best from the show and the meetings, all of 
which will be presented to our readers as 
rapidly as pons. 

While the high price of all grains is a 
blessing to farmers who have the stuff to 
sell, it makes the feed question a mighty 
important one to all who have to buy feed 
in any quantity. Fortunately, however, the 
immense development in the manufacture 
of various products from grain has _ in- 
creased the amount of gluten meal and sim- 





Some of these are ex- 
tremely concentrated and contain from 
three to five times as much protein and 
two to three times as much fat as clear 
corn meal, for instance. For balancing up 
the farm ration, therefore, these corn by- 
products are among the cheapest and best 
feeds on the market. In fact, it will pay any 
western feeder who has a fair crop of 
corn to sell a portion of the same at pres- 
ent high prices and with the money thus 
obtained, buy gluten meal or some other 
concentrated by-product of corn manufac- 
ture. While these concentrated feeds can 
be profitably used under almost all circum- 
stances, the present abnormal and erratic 
condition of the corn market makes these 
by-products practically indispensable. 


The establishment of a summer school 
of agriculture at the Ohio state university 
for the purpose of giving up-to-date in- 
struction along graduate lines to instruc- 
tors and experimenters and others, under 
the auspices of the association of Ameri- 
can agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, is a move in the right direction, 
and is supported by every institution in the 
country. This will also offer an opportu- 
nity to young men and women who are in- 
terested along agricultural lines to obtain 
instruction not heretofore available during 
the summer months. 


———— 


ilar by-products. 








Did you ever notice the two little wire 
staples with which your copy of American 
Agriculturist is stitched together each 
week? Do you realize that so great is the 
popularity of American Agriculturist on 
the farms and in the homes throughout the 
middle and southern states that the year’s 
numbers of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies run into so many millions as to 
require 225 miles of steel wire to stitch 
them? It is almost inconceivable that this 
apparently little inconscipuous wire stitch 
should consume over 200 miles of wire per 
year. 





Relief is in sight from the greed of the 
fruit jar combine. Last year manufac- 
turers of glass jars worked together and 
pushed up prices, greatly adding to the out- 
lay of every farmer who made a business 
of preserving fruit in this manner. For- 
tunately, the combine is broken, and the 
manufacturers have fallen to fighting each 
other. Prices should seek a normal level 
by another season. 

ee 

Farmers as a general rule have the im- 
pression that seeds are injured by very low 
temperatures. If ordinary seeds, such as 
corn, wheat, rye, etc, are properly matured 
and thoroughly dried, the lowest outdoor 
temperature, continued for many days, will 
not injure the germinating properties in 
the least, provided the seed is kept in a 
dry place, 





The Farm Workshop—tThis is the time 
of year when the busy, progressive farmer 
should consider the question of a farm 
shop. Such a convenience should be at- 
tached to the barn if possible. If a room 
is not already to be had, build one about 
18x20 ft. Let it be on the ground floor. 
If the soil is damp, the floor can be grout- 
ed. Such a shop should be prepared to do 
nearly all farm repairs and a good deal of 
construction. It should be furnished with 
a small engine, to be run with gasoline, 
and besides ordinary carpenters’ tools it 
should have a first-rate lathe. The engine 
should be capable of being attached for 
sawing wood, grinding corn, cutting stalks 
or straw, and grinding apples. Each year 
you will find it easy to add to its con- 
veniences, and you will wonder that you 
ever undertook to run a farm without a 
shop.—[E. P. P. 


Cotton Seed Bran is too expensive as a 
coarse fodder and also has an unfavorable 
effect on digestion, tending to produce im- 
paction of the rumen. Southern feeders 
look upon this with suspicion. 

















Needs of New York Agricultural College. 


{From Page 579.] 
room that might be called a private office. 
Our picture shows him in his den, with his 
morning mail before him. His end of the 
general office is constantly overrun by his 
assistants, and even by students who, in 
their efforts to get a little elbow roam, 
crowd in upon him. Privacy is impossible 
and the workers interfere with one anoth- 
er. Some of the workers are campelled to 
retreat to their private rooms in the city. 
The general office containg the books and 
reports that constitute the college and sta- 


tion library. The space at command does 
not permit of convenient arrangement or 
proper care of the books, and so far as a 
reading room is concerned, there is none. 
A small cloak room at the dairy building 
has been assigned for a periodical room 
where half a dozen persons may comfort- 


ably read at a time. 

A portion of the practical or afternoon 
work, especially in the winter season, is 
best given indoors. Large basement rooms 
are needed for such practice as splicing and 


tying ropes, care and use of small tools, 
laying out braces and _ rafters, building 
farm gates, making grout, computing size 


and speed of pulleys, lacing belts, practice 
with engines, ete. The various depart- 
ments are located in seven widely scattered 
buildings. Consultation and communication 


are very much interfered with. The work 
would be greatly facilitated if these de- 
partments were brought together in one 
building. The college possesses consider- 
able illustrative material, but for want of 


room much of it is packed away and*is not 
available for class work. During recent 
years there has been little incentive to col- 
lect illustrative material, as there is no 
suitable place to install it for exhibitive or 
class purposes. 





Tanning a Deer Skin. 
E. B. 


After soaking for three days in lye wa- 
ter, scrape off the flesh and fat. Have a 
barrel large enough to 
hold the skin, put it 
in the barrel and 
cover with six pails of 
water containing two 
quarts wood ashes, 
Put a weight on to 
hold the skin under 
water. Soak from 
three to ten days, 
turning the skin every day until the hair 
slips off easily. Place on a graining beam, 
take a graining knife and scrape the hair 
off, working upwards on the skin. 

Now that the skin is cleaned of its hair, 
lay out flat and rub it with tanning oil. 
Skunk, woodchuck or any animal oil will 
do. Rub it on with brush or cloth. After 
this process put the skin into lukewarm 
suds made of one-half cup oil and one bar 
soap in three quarts water dissolved to- 
gether over the fire. Let it stay in this 
liquid three or four days. If the skin is 
still hard, reheat the liquid and when cooled 
place the skin in again for three days more. 
It is now dried and while in the drying 
stage it must be pulled, stretched and 
smoothed into shape. The more it is pulled 
the softer and more pliable it is when fin- 
ished. 





GRAINING 


BEAM. 





Working Up Firewood. 
Cc. C. ORMSBEE., 


Owing to the immense weight of the wood 
pile, all of which must be moved many 
times when a machine is used, I have 
found it cheaper generally to discard the 
machine entirely and saw the wood by 
hand, cutting each tree where it falls. For 
market, the wood must be cut so as best 
to meet the demands of buyers. In this 
locality the demand is greatest for 16-inch 
block wood. This is body wood, cut to a 
, uniform leneth of 16 inches, and split into 





FALL AND WINTER WORK 


slabs 3 or 4 inches thick and as wide as 
possible. 

I sell considerable that is 4 feet long, 
especially to the poorer classes, and for this 
get about $4 per cord, while for the block 
wood I get about $6. The difference in the 
cost of cutting is $1, but it is more work to 
handle a cord of block wood, and there 
is a deal more wood in it, if properly piled, 
than in a cord of 4-foot wood. Thus there 
is very nearly the same profit to the farmer 
in either case. The buyer of 4-foot wood 
prefers it to be sawed at both ends and all 
split. Moreover, he likes best to have it 
split into sticks as nearly square as possi- 
ble. A few round and crooked sticks will 
condemn a whole load. 

Several of the largest wood dealers have 
told me that as a rule the split wood of a 
tree, if sorted and sold separately, would 
sell for more than the entire tree would 
bring if the body and limbs were all piled 
and sold together. So I always separate 
the round wood from that which is split, 
sometimes cutting it 4 feet long and selling 
it for what I can get, but generally sawing 
it into stove wood 16 inches long. This we 
call “circular wood” and it usually brings 
about $5 per cord. 

In cutting for family use, it is better to 
manage a little differently. If a tree is 
straight grained, and can be split with lit- 
tle difficulty, I find it cheaper to cut it 4 
feet long, split it into sticks about 8 inches 
in diameter and saw it with a buck saw. 
Of course it is more tedious to saw a stick 
of this size than one that is smaller, but 
I can saw a cord of it much quicker than 
if each stick is but 4 inches or less in diam- 
eter. If a tree is a “‘tough splitter,” it is 
much better to saw it at once with a cross- 
cut saw to the required length. Even then 
there will often be much hard work before 
it is small enough to be put in the stove. 

If a tree is 2 feet or more in diameter, 
it is better to use a two-handled saw with 
a good sawer at each end. If the tree is 


from 15 to 24 inches in diameter it will 
make little difference whether the men use 
the two-handled saw or each has a one- 


With logs smaller than 15 inches 
with a one-handled saw, can cut 


man saw. 
one man, 
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nearly as much as two, men with a two- 
handled one. I like best to begin to saw at 
the stump, and before cutting off the limbs, 
especially if the tree is small, for the limbs 
will hold the tree firm and steady, and 
generally raise it a few inches from~ the 
ground. : 

Sometimes, when the first cuts have been 
taken off, the body will be held from the 
ground. In this case it will frequently 
move back and forth with every stroke of 
the saw. If so, I do not saw the blocks 
quite off, but stop sawing when the aper- 
ture Begins to widen. After two or three 
blocks have been sawed in this manner, 
the end of the first one will touch the 
ground and hold the two firmly in place. 
Often during the summer a quick fire is 
needed in one side of the kitchen stove, 
I find it economical to cut, a portion of the 
sumgmer’s supply of wood to a length of 6 
inches and split it very fine, to be used 
on such occasions. 





Shredding Corn Fodder—B. F. P., N Y: 
There is but little difference in the feeding 
value of corn fodder, whether it is prepared 
with a cutter, shredder or cutter and mas- 
ticator, so long as the material is finely 
divided. This subject was fully discussed 


in an article in American Agriculturist of 
Oct 19, by Prof William Charles Burkitt of 
North Carolina. E 


Do Not Wait Until Next Summer to 
figure on how much it will cost you'in cash 
and labor to put up a supply of ic for the 
use of the family and the farm during the 
hot weather. Ponder on it and you will 
conclude that no farmer can afford to be 
without an icehouse.—[J. L. Irwin. 


It Does Not Pay to feed dairy cows more 
than a medium amount of grain, say eight 
pounds per head daily, except in case of 
cows with strongly marked dairy tenden- 
cies, that respond to heavy feeding readily. 





Alfalfa Hay is one of the most valuable 
crops for Okla farmers to raise. It is es- 
pecially important on ranches where cattle 
are fattened for market. 








The ry 





ricultural Drain Til 


ough equipment and superior clay will produce. 
the Ly easiest worked and most productivs, 
Chimney Tops, Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tile and Supply Mortar Colors, 
Cement, Plaster, Lime, etc. 


| 


made by sons H. JACKSON 
ALBAN N. Y:, are the VER’ 
BEST eat Yon experience thor 
Tile drained ian 
Make also Sewer Pipe 


Write for what youwant. 40 Third Ave. 














Corn Shellers. 


We ask attention to our 
> Corn Shellers with im- 
proved Separators. Will 
shell the 
smallest ears of 


largest or 
corn 
without clogging. 

Send for circulars. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AG'L TOOL C0., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls,Mass 











Good condition, used short time only; new thread: 
and couplings; for Steam, Gas or Water: sizes from % 


to 12inch diameter. Ou price per foot on ¥ inch is 
3c; On linch3e. Write for free catalogue No. 25 


CHIGACO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 


W. 85th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO. 








, Cheaper than wood. 
Special prices to 
') Churches & Cem- 
iy eteries. Strong, 
HOM Durable and Cheap. 
AOL BX) Catalogue Free, 


Coiled Spring Fonce Co. Box B, Winchester, Indiana. 

















| PRIZE 
GARDENING 


How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 
Health, from the Garden. 


Actual Experience of the Successful Prize Winners 
iu the American Agriculturist Garden Contest. 


Compiled bu G. BURNAP FISKE. 
FIVE THOUSAND GARDENERS 


all over America kept a daily record of the methods 
and results for a whole season, and reported thereon 
fully in competition for many and large prizes. 
They represented all grades from the smal amateur 
to the professional market gardener. This unique 
book summarizes the most useful of all this experi- 
ence. Each man or woman has definite ideas, and is 
testing them by successful garden practice. The 
very difference in the conditions and methods con- 
stitutes the particular value of the chapters, since 
readers everywhere will find that some at least of 
the descriptions are purticularly adapted to their 
needs. Most important of all, every line is from 
actual experience. The result is a mine and treas- 
ure-house of garden practice. Careful editing has 
put this mass of experience into available, useful 
and fascinating form. The po tell the story 
of the contest, describe the gran Fs gardener’s 
methods, gardening for profit, go ens, 


the home acre, town and city gardens, e ental 
gardening, methods under glass, success wi - 
ties, prize flowers and fruits, lessons from ners, 
success in town or city, fertilized —_— garden- 


ing by women, boys and girls, = secrets. 

Illustrated with many charts~ sketches, etc, from 
original photos, 323 pages, 5x7 inches, bound in cloth. 
Price $1, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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What the Grange Stands For. 


Besides indorsing the statements and 
recommendations of Master Jones and Lec- 
turer Bachelder, the national grange put 
itself on record, uganimously, in favor of 
several matters, the more important being 
as follows: 

In unmistakable tones the grange spoke 
its opinion on the record of Hon Mr Wads- 
worth of New York, chairman of the house 
committee on agriculture. <A resolution was 
adopted urging Speaker Henderson to ap- 
point someone besides Mr Wadsworth as 
chairman of this most important commit- 
tee, this because of his attitude on the 
Grout oleo bill. Similar action was also 
reported as having been taken by the New 
York state grange executive committee. 

A strong resolution: was adopted protest- 
ing against federal appropriation of money 
for irrigation purposes in the arid states 
and requesting Pres Roosevelt not to make 
a recommendation to congress of appropri- 
ations for that purpose. The legislative 
committee reported the greatest effort of 
their work had been to secure the defeat of 
the ship subsidy bill and the enactment of 
the Grout oleo bill. 

A circular was issued in September and 
copies sent to all congressmen, to news- 
papers and individuals, concerning exten- 
sion of free rural mail delivery, giving the 
interstate commerce commission the power 
to fix and enforce transportation rates, es- 
tablishment of postal savings banks, a pure 
food law, completion of the Nicaragua canal 
by the United States, the regulation and 
control by congress of all corporations, 
election of United States senators by popu- 
lar vote, opposition to a ship subsidy bill, 
prohibition of the fraud in colored oleomar- 
garine. Resolutions on these respective 
matters were all re-indorsed by the na- 
tional grange last week, were the main 
features of discussion and will be the chief 
work of the grange during the coming year. 

The committee on agriculture, W. C. Jew- 
ett, chairman, presented a strong report. 
Reference was made in a statistical way 
to the shortage of crops throughout the 
country, as estimated and printed in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. The higher prices of 
farm produce is a matter of congratula- 
tion and the upward trend in farm values 
has been phenomenal. The efforts under 
headway to admit free of duty tropical 
products must be weighed carefully. As to 
taxation, the most rigid economy should be 
observed. 

The future of agriculture depends large- 
ly upon the settlement of these great ques- 
tions in accordance with equity, justice and 
liberality, by the powers that control our 
destinies. Agriculture asks no special priv- 
ileges, nor does it concede special privileges 
to others. 

No class of our citizens is more vitally 
interested in the problems of transporta- 
tion than farmers, and the powers of gov- 
ernment should be fully and vigorously 
used to secure and enforce just and equit- 
able freight rates over all lines of trans- 
portation, and if necessary to secure this 
end, government ownership of transporta- 
tion lines should be resorted to. 

With reference to the tariff laws and pos- 
sible revision, the ideas expressed by Pres 
McKinley were commended. “The period 
of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of 
our trade and commerce is the pressing 
problem.” This subject was touched again 
in the report of the committee on foreign 
relations, who strongly commended the ef- 
forts of Sec Wilson in endeavoring to create 
new and enlarge present markets for Amer- 
ican farm products abroad. 


Pure foods and adulterants came in for 
considerable discussion, State Master 
Derthick of Ohio setting the pace. Brother 


Derthick was state food commissioner and 
knows what he was talking about. He 
urged the legislative committee to try and 
secure the enactment of the strongest law 
possible for pure foods, both solid and liq- 
uid. Nothing should be allowed to be added 
to our foods that is deleterious to health, or 
decreases the nutritive value of the food. 
All adulterated articles should be plainly 
labeled. The adulteration of foods has 
reached such a degree that it is not only a 
fraud but amounts to actual murder. The 
using of adulterations deleterious to health 
should be made a criminal offense. 


The executive committee having charge of 
the invested funds reported 33 farm mort- 
gages valued at $38,530, two farm contracts 
$7000, one farm $2527, deposited with fiscal 
agency $14,384, or assets of $62.441. 
past 15 


During 


the years funds have _ increased 





GRANGE--TOBAGCO 


$9242. During the year interest money of 
$2776 was received and $991 unpaid October 
1. During the year editorial expenses and 
postage of he lecturer amounted to $776, 
lecture work in New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Indiana and Kansas $427, lecture work 
by master $585, deputy fees for organizing 
work $1000, lecturer’s salary $400, organizing 
work in Vermont $30, California $95, Mis- 
souri $96, Kentucky $125, West Virginia $30, 
South Carolina $11, Wisconsin $30. That 
there has been a marked improvement and 
progress in the work of the order, the con- 
dition of the finances clearly shows. 

Master Jones, Lecturer Bachelder and 
Executive Committeeman Norris of New 
York were elected the legislative commit- 
tee for 1902 to press matters before con- 
gress. 





Work of the Grange in New Jersey. 


STATE LECTURER G,. L. GILLINGHAM. 





Co-operation in the grange has removed 
largely the distrust that existed among the 
farmers, and placed in its stead confidence 


in one another. It has not only done this 
among its own members, but has shown 
those not within the fold that the tillers 


of the soil can trust each other, and by so 
doing benefit themselves and their fellow- 
men. If this were not so, we would not 
see the grange in New Jersey doing a co- 
operative trading business of nearly $100,000 
in a single year, while one grange is doing 
a business of over $25,000 alone, with one 
item of that business amounting to nearly 
$20,000, and that intrusted to the manage- 
ment of five or six single individuals, all 
the other members trusting implicitly not 
only in their judgment but in their honesty 
and integrity as well. 

We see a vast difference in the prosperity 
of the farmer as a class to-day, compared 
with that of 20 years ago, and this is es- 
pecially true in every locality where there 
is a strong, flourishing grange. The grange 
has taught farmers to grasp the possibili- 
ties presented by it and thus be better pre- 
pared to co-operate along lines of mutual 
help and protection. Our Farmers’ Reliance 
insurance company, with policies amount- 
ing to over $5,000,000, and saving to our 
members thousands of dollars, could never 
have existed among farmers, as it does to- 





day, without thorough organization and 
perfect co-operation. 

Grange Notes. 

NEW YORE. 
On his. way home from the national 
grange, State Master Norris planned to 
stop over at Clarksville, Albany county, 


and organize a grange with 100 charter 
members. 

Wayne county Pomona will meet with 
Newark December 3-4. The first day will 
be occupied by work in the fifth degree, 
election of officers and delegates to the state 
grange. At 10 a m Wednesday, the de- 
gree of Pomona will be conferred in full 
form. The meeting in the afternoon will be 
open to the public. 

Mahopac is constantly growing and now 
numbers over 100 members. There is talk 
of a grange being established in the town 


of Kent. 
OHIO. 

Banner grange has recently held a broth- 
ers’ and also a sisters’ night. It is said the 
sisters had by far the best entertainment. 

Defiance county Pomona has petitioned 
its congressman and the Ohio senators to 
vote for an amendment to the constitution 
of the United States, making possible the 
election of United States senators by pop- 
ular vote of the people. 

seach City has been meeting at the 
homes of its members the past two years. 
We have rented a hall for the winter and 
will meet regularly on the first Tuesday 
evening and the third Saturday afternoon 
of each month. We expect to grow some 
during the next six months 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lackawanna county Pomona met. with 
Covington November 22 at Daleville. There 


were present representatives from the four 
new granges in northern Lackawanna coun- 
ty and honored them by electing one of 
their number master. State Lecturer Cor- 
nell was present and will deliver five lec- 
tures in the county. Topics discussed: 
Should we abolish the bushel measure as a 
selling medium for farm crops? Should 
farmers be better represented in politics? 












The influence of the grange on surrounding 


farmers. A. E. Hobbs of Fleetville was 
elected master; Sister Osgood of Mt Cobb, 
secretary; L.. Winship of Daleville, lec- 
turer. The session was a protracted, but a 
very gratifying one, closing at midnight. 

The state grange meets in 29th annual 
session at Johnstown, December 10-12. Re- 
duced transportation and hotel rates have 
been secured. This session promises to be 
one of the largest attended and most in- 
teresting held in several years. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Hunterdon county Pomona met with 
Locktown, October 11; over 200 were pres- 
ent. Next meeting with Spring Mills in 
January. 

Locktown has a commodious hall, having 
built an annex this year. 


New York City Tobacco Market. 


November, as a whole, was a quiet month, 
in spite of the fact that the cigar and™ 
cigarette output keeps up enormous pro- 
portions. The cigar output was by far 
larger last year than ever before, and dur- 
ing the past 10 months the output in the 
two largest districts of the country was 
121,000,000 in excess of the previous year. 

Wrappers have been well cleaned up for 
two or three years, and now, fearing a 
shortage in binders, all desirable stock of 
that grade has been taken that could be, 
and prices have reached the 16 to 18c mark, 
with prospects of still further advances. 
Wisconsin binders have been bought up in 
large blocks by manufacturers before prices 
so materially advanced, and now the smaller 
cigarmakers are paying several cents more 
than the same leaf could be bought for in 
the early fall. 

Sales during the past month have in- 
cluded the following: Several lots of Pa 
broadleaf at 12 to 15c and B’s at l4c, 100 cs 
1900 Pa Hav seed B’s at 12c, 75 cs ’99 Zim- 
mer at l6c, 250 cs ’99 Gebhart at 12 to 13%c, 
500 cs 1900 Wis of various lots at 17 to 22c, 
300 cs at 16c, 1000 cs at 17e. 








Tobacco Notes. 

The Government Crop Reporter for No- 
vember gives the average yield per acre 
of tobacco in pounds for the past season, 
by states, as follows: N H 1440, Vt 1440, 
Mass 1785, Ct 1700, N Y 1220, Pa 1400, Md 
790, Va 695, N C 525, S C 610, Ga 550, Fla 
500, Ala 400, La 310, Tex 380, Ark 485, Tenn 
740, W Va 640, Ky 785, O 705, Ind 630, Ill 660, 
Wis 995, Mo 490. 

NEw YorK—A few days of moist weather 
in the Onondaga section has been taken 
advantage of to take down and begin strip- 
ping. A few sales have been made, prices 
reported being 9%, 10%, 8, 9 and 11%c in 
bdl, and 13%c assorted. Many sheds of 
leaf contain a small per cent of pole sweat 
tobacco. Growers’ should rigidly exclude 
all such from the bundles. 

OHIO—A change for the better appears to 
have overtaken the Cincinnati auction sales 
market. Since the middle of November all 
kinds of leaf improved in price, due chiefly 
to light receipts. Colony grades sold up to 
8 to lle, supply not equaling the demand. 
Good lugs of red fillers sold at 15%c; no 
fancy tobacco was offered. 
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For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 
Fleming’s lump jaw cure, Fleming’s 


spavin cure and Fleming’s fistula and poll 
evil cure must be known by name at least 
to every reader, for these famous stock 
remedies are advertised in our columns, 
Fleming Bros, Union stock yards, Chicago, 
are eminent chemists who believe in a sep- 
arate remedy for each class of disease they 
treat. Our’ readers indorse them. We have 
never had a complaint. If you own a 
lumpy jaw cow or steer, a horse with fis- 
tula or poll evil, or*have horses with spav- 
ins, curbs, ringbones, splints or any extra- 
neous bony formations write Fleming Bros 
for full information and a ‘pamphlet with 
testimonials of cures, mentioning catalog 
No 82 if you want to know about the spavin 
remedy, catalog No 235 if for lumpy jaw 
and No 435 if for fistula and poll evil. Flem- 
ing Bros are adding hundreds of thousands 
of dollars annually to the wealth of Ameri- 
ean farmers and stock owners by curing 
as they do scores of thousands of afflicted 
animals. 








New York Horticulturists Honored. 





The committee of awards of the Pan- 
American exposition have awarded to the 
New York board of general managers 15 
gold medals for a general exhibit of poma- 
ceous truits grown in 1901; for cold storage 
exhibit of 345 varieties of apples, crop of 
1900; display of fruits, 1900 crop and special 
exhibit of pears, peaches, plums, grapes 
under glass and outdoors, currants, straw- 
berries, bush fruits, wine and collective ex- 


hibit of grapes grown in Chautauqua Co. 
Gold medals were also awarded to New 
York state exhibitors as follows: Cornell 


university, Dotshome farm, owned by F. E. 
Dawley, D. M. Dunning, C. D. Darrow & 
Co, George A. Davis, Ellwanger & Barry, 
A. G. Eighme, John Hutt and S. C. Shaver, 
Jrant G. Hitchings, Charles W. Jennings, 
George S. Josselyn, New York state fruit 
growers’ association, New York agricultural 
experiment station, William Palmer, W. M. 
Pillow, S. D. Willard, I. A. Wilcox, Wood- 


ward & Jacques, Van Buren & Son, G. E. 
Ryckman & Son, Germania wine cellars, 
Erie preserving company, Boomer & Bos- 


chert press company, J. Hungerford Smith, 
Spramotor company. 

Silver medals were also awarded to the 
New York board of managers for’collection 
of nuts and collections of grapes and pears 
grown in 1900 and kept in cold storage. 
Silver medals were also awarded the fol- 
lowing individuals: R. A. Babcock, S. 5S. 
Crissey, George H. Cole, Elmer N. Coye, 
Samuel Cooper, Dutchess Co agricultural so- 
ciety, Essex Co, W. L. Eastman, E. H. Fay 
& Son, Hart & Scott, J. B. Hadden, C. G. 
Hooker, T. S. Hubbard Co, King and 
Robinson, Henry Lutts, John N. Lewis, Da- 
vid Lidzy, George S. Josselyn, S. W. Mc- 
Collum, Jonas Martin, Jacob Moore, Onon- 
daga Co, New York state experiment sta- 
tion, Ontario Co fruit growers’ association, 
James G. Patterson, William Palmer, G. E. 
Ryckman, E. Smith & Son, J. L. Smith, 
F. W. Vail, White & Rice, Palmer Wor- 
den, Samuel J. Wells, H. S. Wiley, D. H. 
Wells, Odd Fellows’ home, T. B. Wilson, 
J. E. Lown, G. F. Morse, A. G. Meickle- 
john, E. L. Smith, W. D. Barnes, Mrs J. E. 
McCready, I. H. Smith company and Nor- 
man Pomeroy. 

In addition to the above 115 bronze med- 
als were awarded to individuals represent- 


ing practically every.section of the state 
and all the principal fruits. There ap- 
peared on the list of those who received 
honorable mention, 179 names, including 
some of the best known horticulturists in 
the state. All the awards given are a 


great compliment to the fruit growers of 
New York, and reflect much credit upon 
the board of managers, particularly Super- 
intendeat S. D. Willard and his associate, 
F. E. Dawley, who had charge of the fruit 
department. 





NEW YORK.. 


Agricultural Interests Discussed—At 


the recent meeting of the Utica board of 
trade, Assistant Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture Flanders made a brief statement in 
regard to the Grout bill and also called 
attention to the Sherman branding bill. 
After some discussion resolutions were 
passed and B. D. Gilbert, secretary of the 
Utica board of trade was made chairman. 
A committee of five was appointed and the 
secretary was instructed to write the va- 
rious boards of trade in the state request- 
ing them to send a delegate to a state 
meeting to be held at a time and placé to 
be determined by the committee for the 
purpose of perfecting an organization in 
the interests of such bills and measures as 





will benefit. agriculture. 

Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, Dec 2—Not 
as much plowing done as usual on ac- 
count of very dry weather. Corn nearly 


all in the barns and most of it husked. It 
is a good crop. Stock is bringing fair 
prices. Buckwheat was a fair crop and is 
selling from 50 to 55¢c. Frank Freemyre 
has bought a new separator. 


Avoca, Steuben Co, Dec 2—Fall work 
nearly finished. Corn was the only good 
crop this year. Much sickness among 


horses. There will be a farmers’ institute 
here Jan 14-15. 


Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co, Dec 2— 


Reports from several towns in the county 
would indicate that meadows are in a 
much worse condition than usual. Apples 


are not keeping well and will be scarce and 
high after the holidays. The price of po- 
tatoes is slowly going up and a good many 
are holding. Dealers are not stocked up 
much on account of the rot. Farmers drew 
thousands of bus to Bradford at digging 
time, which brought 65 to 75c wholesale. 
Beef is worth from 5 to 5%c p Ib by the side 
and is being marketed early this fall. 


A Winter Course in General Agriculture 
—A bulletin outlining the winter course in 
general agri offered by the college of agri 
of Cornell university. has been issued. This 
course is, if anything, more complete than 
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It covers farm practice, dairy 
husbandry, poultry keeping and horticul- 
ture. The course begins in Jan and lasts 
ll weeks. This is free to all and is open to 
both men and women. Full information 
regarding the regular and special course 
can be had by applying to Director I. P. 
Roberts, Ithaca, N Y. 


Sunside, Green Co, Dec 2—Corn and 
buckwheat very large crops. Josiah Yales 
is putting up a large barn and otherwise 
improving his farm. Butter bringing a 
good price’and a good amount being made, 
Apples were a small crop. 
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ever before. 














ing, richly illustrated. 


The Best Christmas 
Present For Seo Little 
Money —$1.75. 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION. 


T is a gift whose beauty and usefulness and power to 
delight increase as the year goes by, each weekly issue 
bringing new and fascinating stories, articles on topics of 
special interest by famous men and women, miscellany, 
humorous anecdotes and an abundance of other good read- 


A complete Announcement of the Attractive Features of The Companion’s new 
volume for 1902 will be sent with copies of the paper to any address, Free. 


A CHRISTMAS OFFER. 












Every New Subscriber who wil! mention this publication or cut out this slip 
and send it at once with name and address and $1.75 will receive: 

FREE — All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1901. 

FREE — The Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 

FREE —The Companion Calendar for 1902, lithographed in twelve 
colors and embossed with gold. 

And The Companion for 52 weeks of 1902,— more than 200 stories, 50 
special articles, etc..—from now-until January, 1903, for $1.75. 
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with this OTIS BALL BEARING No. 2 MILL. 
Tinds rn and other grain, fine or course. 
Grinds faster than any other 2-horse mill 
made, $53< in. in diameter, 
of improved shape to draw the grain 
to . Pulls easier as it runs 
3 ‘on aseries of 1 in. ball bearings. This isthe 
- = largest 2-horse mill made, but our prices are 
low because we have no agents, We sell it with a binding 
arantee to twice as much as most others and more 
any other 2-horse mill made of any size burrs or any coD- 
. TRY IT. If it don’t do as we say returnit at our ex- 
pense. 8 WEEP GEARED MILL of new pattern, rapid 

~ § styles of sweep mills, price, $14.25 and up.’ 
catal on 10,000 articles—sent free on request, 
St., Chicago, llls. 


Marvia Saiith Co., 53-56 N. Jefierson 
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ENGINES, BOILERS 
AND MACHINERY. 


When you want good rebuilt ma- 
pomesy A * bargain a Xs sped for 
our Oo: e. a ecarry 
all ee engines gasolene 
and mill supplies ff wei 
and mill supp) 

CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING co. 

West 35th and Iron Sts.. Chicago. 








Clean, fertile land, good bufld- 
Pet vated . ad 
FARM WANTED ings "algrated sinter See 
LIPPE, 522 Summer Ave., Newark, N, J. 
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Summit, Schoharie Co, Dec 3—Winter set 
in about Nov 10. Farmers did not get their 
plowing all done; some plows are standing 
in the fields. Corn a good crop; stalks 
gathered in good order and make good 
fodder. Oats a poor crop. Buckwheat 
zood. Potatoes’ rotted badly and are 
worth now 85c p bu. Plenty of stock, and 
not much sale. Pork scarce at 8c p lb. Ed- 
som E. Wood has been to Montana and 
brought back from 40 to 50 head of horses. 


Prattsville, Greene Co, Dec 2—Farmers 
in this vicinity have taken advantage of 
the exceptionally fine weather and finished 
fall plowing. The Prattsville creamery, 
under its present management is of great 
benefit to its patrons. The price of butter 
at present is good, but farmers at this 
time of year have little to sell. The price 
of all kinds of feed very high. Potatoes in 
cellar are rotting quite badly. Pork is sell- 
ing from 7 to 8c p lb and beef from 6 to 7c. 


Springwater, Livingston Co, Dec 3-- 
Beans threshing out 18 to 25 bu p acre and 
quality good. Cows $40 to 60 p head, butter 
25e, potatoes 75c, old corn 70c, oats 40c. No 
pumpkins in this part of the country. 


Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, Dec 3— 
More plowing done than usual at this time 
of year. An unusual amount of rye has been 
sown and it has a good growth. The small 
amount of hay that can be spared is being 
pressed. The quality is not as good as last 
year. Oats are a light crop, of light weight. 
Buckwheat is a fair crop, though grass- 
hoppers damaged it some. Potatoes rot- 
ting badly. No apples in this section. 

Glenville, Schenectady Co, Dec 3—Win- 
ter grain looking well generally. Hay 
pressers are busy, and hay is bringing from 
$13 to 14 p ton. Corn and buckwheat were 
the best crops this year. A great many 
auction sales this fall, many farmers mov- 
ing to the city to seek employment. Farm 
help is very scarce at any price. 

Castile, Wyoming Co, Dec 3—Farm work 
mostly finished. Beans are threshed and 
most all sold at $2 p bu. No apples to sell. 


Pike, Wyoming Co, Dec 3—Farmers could 
not have had better weather than they had 


this fall. Considerable plowing has been 
done. Oats a light crop and worth 40c. 


Buckwheat a light crop. Hay a good crop. 
Nearly all meadows must be plowed in the 
spring, as dry weather and grasshoppers 
have killed them out. Cows have milked 
rather light for the same reason. Apples 
a total failure in this section. 


Salt Point, Dutchess Co, Dec 3—Farm- 
ers closed fall work up earlier than usual, 
not having many apples to pick. Consider- 
able fall plowing done. Cows are very high, 
as there is a demand for milk and butter. 
Taken as a whole the season of 1901 has 
been very favorable for farmers. Hay $15 
p ton, oats 56c. corn 80c, butter 23c, eggs 
30c. 

Saratoga, Saratoga Co, Dec 4—Rye is 
looking well, large acreage sowed. Buck- 
wheat a large crop and on account of the 
very heavy rains at corn planting time a 
very large acreage was sown in this sec- 
tion. New seeding is looking well. Some 
fall plowing being done, but little compared 
with some seasons. Buckwheat brings 50c 
p 50 lbs, rye 60c p.60 lbs, rye straw $10 p 
ton, hay 13 to 15, butter 22 to 28c. Corn is 
above the average. On the whole farming 
is paying better than several years ago. 


Pulteney, Steuben Co, Dec 2—Farmers 
are well along with work. Beans the best 
crop in this section. Grapes were all se- 
cured before freezing weather and were 
about 75% of full crop. Growers have had 
good prices and are well satisfied. More land 
will be set next spring than heretofore. 
Cattle are in good flesh and bringing good 
prices. Sheep and lambs low. Cows $25 to 
35. Beef 4c. Silos and soiling crops are 
being discussed by farmers and will receive 
more attention next year. Large acreage 
of winter grain was sown. 


West Laurens,-Otsego “o, Dec 2—Horace 
Harrison has sold his farm of 225 acres to 
Henry Culver of Morris for $5000; posses- 
sion will be given in March. Apples are $1 
p bu, potatoes 60c and rotting. Corn was a 
tine crop. La Fayette Bard of Springfield 
Center will work the Galen Butts farm, now 
owned by Horace Harrison, next year. 


Peet & Marlett of Laurens have bought the 
old Doxtater farm at Butts Corners. James 
3 
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Sheldon has taken the job of cutting and 
drawing the hemlock to mill. It is thought 
that there is about 100,000 ft. Isaac Russell 
has nearly 100 hens and expects to follow 
the poultry business hereafter. The cream- 
ery now receives milk every other day. 
Mrs Melinda Hay has sold the pine on her 
farm to G. R. Hay of New Lisbon. The es- 
tate of the late Edwin C. Pierce will be 
sold at auction Dec 21. 

Holland, Erie Co, Dec 3—Many silos have 
been built. Corn was a good crop. New 
milch cows sell for $35 to 40 p head, hay 8 
to 9 p ton, butter 25c p Ib. 
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Titusville, Venango Co, Dec 2—Turkeys 
for Thanksgiving were plentiful and _ re- 
tailed at 12%c. Nearly all farmers had 
their fall work finished before the recent 
storms. Maplewood stock farm is milking 
about 100 cows and selling the milk to 
Pratt’s creamery in Titusville. Fresh eggs 
very scarce at 30c p doz, butter 25c, dressed 
pork 714c, potatoes 70 to 75c, apples 75c to $1. 
Much plowing has been done this fall. 


McConnelsburg, Fulton Co, Dec 2—A fine 
rain fell in this locality Nov 23-24, thor- 
oughly soaking the surface and starting the 
fall plowing that had been delayed on ac- 
count of the drouth. Fall plewing for corn 
is well nigh universal, though some farm- 
ers regard the method as injurious to the 


soil because of the leaching that takes 
place through the winter and _ spring 
months. Manure is mostly applied to the 


corn ground during this period, thus avoid- 
ing the rush of the spring season. Corn 
commands 50c and upward, and but little 
is to be had. Wheat 65c and farmers hold- 
ing. Hay brings $10 to 12.50 in bales at 
depot. All kinds of stock dull, but farm- 
ers have confidence in future prices. There 
is generaly a feeling of dissatisfaction 
among farmers because of difficulty of se- 
curing efficient help both for indoor and 
outdoor work. 

Orwell, Bradford Co, Dec 2—Potatoes 
have rotted badly. The yield was about 
100 bus p acre and most have gone to mar- 
ket. Corn mostly husked, with a fair yield 
of good quality. Hardly any corn was 
raised in this section for years until this 
season. Fall plowing has been hard work. 
D. Wickham, a progressive farmer, bought 
a cream separator last spring and says no 
one can afford to run a dairy without one. 
J. Wickizer has one, and V. D. Cass con- 
templates keeping 20 cows and getting a 
separator and making his own butter. 


Bedford, Bedford Co, Dec 3—The late fall 
was too dry for wheat to start, and the 
crop is in poor condition. No fly, owing to 
the dry, cool weather. Pastures have been 
good. Apples only 25% of a crop and are 
bringing by the 100 bu lots 75 to 85c p bu. 
At least 100 cars shipped out of county this 
fall. 

Boucher, Westmoreland Co, Dec 3—Crops 
have been fairly good. Corn housed in 
good condition. Prices are somewhat un- 
settled, but have ranged from 60c out of 
field to 70c out of crib. Small lots have 
sold at auction as high as 72c. Oats were 
a failure. Potatoes and apples both rotting. 
Late potatoes have rotted to the extent of 
30 to 40%. Cattle are in good flesh, but ow- 
ing to the rush of cattle from the west on 
the Pittsburg market, prices have ranged 
low, and buyers have been scarce. Early 
sown wheat looks well, but later sown is 
poor, owing to five weeks’ drouth. 


Buffalo, Perry Co, Dec 3—Very dry 
weather during the greater part of last 
month. Streams were low and in’ some 
parts of the county springs were dry. 
Drouth recently broken by copious rains. 
Corn all husked and farmers engaged in 
securing fuel for the winter. 

Vicksburg, Union Co, Dec 3—Very little 
plowing was done this fall, owing to drouth. 
Winter wood now being hauled. Several 
lots of Bradford county cows were brought 
to this valley, to be fed this winter. A 
milk condensing factory is being talked of, 
to be located at Lewishurg, if enough milk 
can be supplied by this and adjoining coun- 
ties at 95c p 100 lbs. Butter is worth 22c p 
lb, pork 8c, beef 6c by side, chickens 8c, 
turkeys 9c lb. Farmers’ institutes will be 
held at Buffalo Roads Jan 7-8, and at 
Hartleton Jan 9 Dr W. F. Vallershamp 
raised a crop of 1700 bus smooth potatoes 
on six acres of his New Berlin mountain 














land. They are free from rot, which caused 
much loss in this county. He usually 
plants his potatoes in July and August, and 
cultivates thoroughly. At Will Leiby’s sale 
a’ Durham cow and calf sold for $56 and 
another cow, fresh, for 50. 


NEW JERSEY. 
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Prospect Plains, Middlesex Co, Dec 3— 
Corn husking about finished and good crops 
reported. Early sown winter grain has 
fine top for winter; some of it will be pas- 
tured. Samuel Longstreet threshed out his 
rye crop, getting over 700 bus, which he 
sold at 56c p bu to Miller Kirby. He will 
press his straw; will have 40 tons, worth 
$11 p ton loose. D. C. Mershon has his 
wheat crop in stock. The weevil has done 
some damage. Hay is beginning to move 
at 11 to 14 p ton. But few oats grown in 
this section. Potatoes sold early at good 
prices. Farmers are buying New York 
state seed for spring planting at 85c p bu. 
Edward Bennet and A. M. Jennings have 
sold a number of carloads. Apples were 
not 15% of a crop. Pork is plentiful and 
brings 7 to 8c d w. Poultry low and plen- 


tiful. A number of farms are offered for 
sale. The John Mason farm of 106 acres 
was recently sold to A. Applegate for 
$2520. There is a demand for farms to 
rent. Farm help very scarce and wages 


high, good men getting 20 to 25 per month 
and board. G. M. Duncan makes farming 
pay. He bought an old, rundown farm two 
years ago for 2000. This year he sold 1500 
worth of crops off that farm. Who can 
beat that this year? 

Delaware, Camden Co, Dec 2—Because of 
dry weather wheat came up poorly. Most all 
wheat sold at 70c. Most barns full of hay. 
Hogs worth $7.50 p 100 ibs. Fresh cows 
high, 50 to 60 p head. Irish potatoes 75e 
p bu, sweets 45c p half bu bskt, cabbage 3 
p 100 heads. Good help scarce, owing to 
much work on sewers, gas mains and trol- 
ley lines, which are being built in nearby 
towns. 

Erial, Camden Co, Dec 2—The weather 
has been dry and mild. Most of the husk- 
ing is done and fodder gathered. The corn 
crop was good and prices higher than for 
years. Cultivated chestnuts only half a 
crop, but prices very good. Farmers killing 
hogs, for which they are receiving high 
prices. 


MARYLAND. 


Warfare on Scale—I am yet fighting 
scale and have succeeded in controlling it 
with 20% kerosene and water, but I am 
losing many trees. I shall discard the use 
of kerosene entirely and go back to the 
whaleoil soap treatment, using 2% Ibs of 
soap per gallon of water.. I have ordered 
5 bbls to be used on Bartlett pear trees. 
The soap not.only destroys the scale, but 
is a direct benefit to the trees. On the 
other hand, the kerosene injures the trees 
as much as the scale, so far as my expe- 
rienee goes. I have also tried crude petro- 
leum on a few trees, but I am not thor- 
oughly satisfied with the experiment. On 
small trees there is nothing so satisfactory 
as fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas, 
but on very old trees the soap must be re- 
sorted to, as it is difficult or practically im- 
possible to handle tent boxes in old estab- 
lishec orchards.—[Cor, Kent Co. 


ONTARIO. 


A Splendid Program has been prepared 
for the 23d annual meeting of the Ont agri 
and experimental union to be_held at the 
Ont agri college at Guelph, Dec 9-10. Over 
3000 have been engaged in the experimental 
work this year and the results will be 
shown at this meeting. The list of speakers 
is a strong one and every farmer in the 
province who can should attend. 

A Winter Fair—The Ontario provincial 
winter fair will be held in Guelph Dec 10- 
13. Lectures will be delivered in the lecture 
room of the winter fair building each day 
and evening during the fair. The topics 
dealt with will relate to cattle, sheep, swine, 
poultry, and their products. A public meet- 
ing, under the auspices of the various assns, 
will be held in Guelph Wednesday evening, 
Dec 11. For further particulars apply to 
A. P. Westervelt, Parliament Buildings, To- 
ronto, Ont. Special railroad rates to Guelph 
are offered. 














UP GOES THE PRICE OF MILK. 


An Advance of Half a Cent to the Producer, 
and of One Cent a Quart to the Consumer. 


THIS ADVANCE WENT INTO EFFECT AT BOSTON 
AND NEW YORK DECEMBER 1—THERE MUST 
BE 4 LIKE ADVANCE EVERYWHERE—NO FARM- 


KR SHOULD ACCEPT LESS THAN 3 OR 4 CENTS 
PER QUART AT HIS DOOR, UNLESS HE IS FAR 
DISTANT FROM MARKET--A WILD SCRAMBLE 


FOR MILK, 


The milk famine has become critical. The 
supply has been growing gradually less for 
several weeks. The cold spell last week 
caused shipments to fall off sharply. Mean- 
while the price of feed has advanced an 
average of over 15% September, when 
the winter price of milk to the farmers was 
established. 

Boston peddlers and contractors have 
been driven almost frantic by the shortage 
in supply. The Boston contractors’ associa- 
tion held several meetings last week, and 
on Saturday announced that, beginning the 
next day, Dec 1, they would pay an ad- 
vance of 4 cents per 84%-quart can to every 
producer shipping to them, over and above 
the card price or market price previously 
agreed upon for that month. This will 
make an average net increase to the farmer 
of about 15% in the price he receives for his 
milk, which just about offsets the increase 
in the price of feed. Therefore, at the ad- 
vanced price, milk will pay the producer 
nearly as well as in any former year. 

The price for the six months beginning 
with October 1 was fixed at 36c per 8%- 
quart can delivered in Boston, the surplus 
in no case to exceed 1% cents per can. This 
was the highest price in years, but the in- 
creased cost of feed made even this price 


since 


inadequate. Now at the new price of 40 
cents per can of 8% quarts, allowing from 
6 to 10 cents per can for cost of getting 


milk from the farm into the hands of the 
Boston retailer, the farmer will net 30 to 34 
cents per can, or around 4 cents per quart. 

Boston peddlers have been cutting each 
other’s throat and selling milk at any old 
price this fall. Now they are getting to- 
gether and are trying to establish a uniform 
rate of at least 8 cents per quart, or an 
advance. of fully one cent. 


EXCITEMENT IN NEW YORK. 


The shortage on the New York market 
is equally serious. The New York milk ex- 
change has advanced its price three times 
in less than three weeks. It jumped from 
3 cents to 3% cents last week, went to 3% 
cents this week, and will probably go to 
3% cents, if not 4 cents. What little milk 
is sold at auction on the platforms in New 
York has brought $1.60 to $3.20 per can of 
40 quarts for the past week or ten days, this 
being equal to nearly 4 cents net to the 
farmer back in the country. There is uni- 
versal complaint at condensing factories 
and creameries throughout New York and 
Pennsylvania at the shortage in the supply 
of milk. 

The butter market has advanced sharply, 
yet butter is still underneath the market 
value of milk, and should advance 1 to 3 
cents per pound at least to get on a parity 
with the present situation in the milk mar- 
ket. 

The milk shortage is also serious in the 
central states and the west. The milk sup- 
ply in that section is less than for years. 


ADVANCING PRICES EVERYWHERE. 


There should be a determined effort ev- 
erywhere to advance prices on all dairy 
products. Every farmer should insist upon 
getting from % to 1 cent per quart more 
for his milk than at present. This will 
mean corresponding advances in retail and 
wholesale prices of milk, butter and cheese. 
Every peddler must advance prices to the 
consumer at least 1 cent ver quart. begin- 
ning December 1. 


FARM AND. MARKET 


Profitable Returns to Milk Producers. 





JOHN J. BELKNAP, TIOGA COUNTY, N Y. 
The Crystal creamery plant at Union 
Center, N Y, cost $3000. It is in a flour- 


ishing condition, as a study of the follow- 
ing figures will reveal. Every one of the 
125 creameries recently erected by milk 
producers under the auspices of the F § 
M P A, so far as reported, shows results 
in the same direction as the Union Center 
creamery. With such results obtained ev- 
erywhere, how long is it going to be before 
every section will own or control its ship- 
ping station? It is only by combination and 
co-operation that we can succeed in ob- 
taining a living price for milk. Standing 
solidly by the organization is our only hope 
of relief. By so doing we cannot fail. 
During June the Crystal creamery re- 
ceived 4715 cans of milk and made 20,223 
pounds of butter, which sold at 19% cents, 
or $3943.48. Skimmilk returned at 15 cents 
per hundred netted $570, making a total of 
$4513.48. The dividend and manufacturing 
amounted to $404.46, leaving net receipts of 
$4109.02. The patrons received 87 cents per 


can, while exchange price was 54 cents per 
can, leaving excess receipts above exchange 


price $1155.95. 

For July, 4029 cans of milk were received: 
17,786 pounds of butter were made and sold 
at 20 cents, or $3557.20. Skimmilk returned 
at 15 cents per hundred gave $410, making a 


total of $3967.20. Operating expenses were 
355.72, leaving net receipts $3611.48. Price 


per can to patrons 89% cents, while the ex- 


change price was only 67% cents, or a total 
of $391.29 above exchange price for the 
Same amount of milk. 

During August 2576 cans were received; 
12,330 pounds butter made and sold at 20 
cents returned $2466. Skimmilk valued at 
$262, making a total of $2728 Deducting 
expenses $246.60, the net receipts were 
$2481.40. This was equal to 96 cents per can, 


while exchange price was 74 cents, or $271.26 
above exchange. For the three months the 
excess receipts over and above exchange 
figures were $2218.56, a very good showing 
for producers. The September milk netted 
patrons 93% cents per can, against 80 cents, 
the exchange price. For October, the price 
was $1.02, against 90 cents paid by the ex- 
change. I have not received the exact data 
giving amount of milk received during Sep- 
tember and October. 


re 


The Milk Market. 
At New York, the active demand for milk 
and the scant supply forced the N Y milk 
exchange directors at their regular meeting 


on Wednesday, Nov 27, to advance 
the price Ye to 38lec p qt, tak- 
ing effect Dec 1. This is the high- 
est price reached in years, the top fig- 
ures for last year and ’99 during Dec being 


2144c and for ’98 3c p qt. The directors said 
they hoped to induce farmers to buy more 
feed, the lack of which, due to the high 


prices prevailing, led to the scarcity of milk. 
On the railroad platforms the surplus last 
week was in keen demand, often fetching 
as high as $3 p can of 40 ats. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 


cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Nov 30 were as follows: 
Fluid Cond'ns’d 
milk Cream milk 
Erie .. ‘ sido Soares 1,27 _ 
West Shore gina k Gases 11,543 517 141 
Lackawanna . 29,879 615 —— 
Lehigh Valley ......... 13,630 413 oo 
N Y Central (long haul) 26,135 1,062 _— 
N Y Central (Harlem). 11,225 85 
Susquehanna oss Eee 330 — 
COU gawls acct suebaews 30,668 2,153 —_ 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 4,319 157 — 
New Haven sai 6,751 — — 
Other sources 4,162 102 — 
Total receipts ... WN 79, 63 29 6,703 141 
Daily average ........ 25,661 958 20 
Last week ...... "178" 548 6,781 277 
CG WOE okk cance sa 164,860 3,523 571 


At Philadelphia, the wholesale price of 
milk for Dec was raised to 4c p qt by the 
Phila milk exchange at its regular month- 
ly meeting last week. 

Milk Notes. 

The F S M P A has had the effect to force 
the price of milk up. Some milk dealers 
have paid 3 cents for the year. Milk has 
done well nere. No creamery being built 
here.—[E. D. Burgess, Chemung County, 
N Y, 
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595 
The Hop Movement and Market. 





Hop Notes. 


The Ore hop growers’ assn has made a 
contract with M. H. Durst, an extensive 


grower of Wheatland, Cal, to advance to 
the growers of the assn, 9c p Jb, without 


recourse upon the growers, for a minimum 
of 3000 bales. He, and a representative 
member of the assn, to be selected by the 
growers, will accompany the hops to Lon- 
don, to make a sale of the pool. The 
growers are unanimous in their approval 
of this contract and the officers of the assn 
believe that Durst’s contract will be ac- 
cepted to the extent of 15,000 to 20,000 bales 
of Oregon’s choicest hops. 





INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FROM BEER. 
Oct, 1901 Oct, 1900 
Barre] tax fies __ 51 $6,475,880.54 
srewers adeieok cade .99 912.52 
Retail dealers 7, $10. 71 7,409.69 
Wholesale dealers ... 7,831.32 7,285.46 
Miscellaneous ........ 2.00 
Total . $5,788,652.53 $6,491,488.21 
‘New York. 


MADISON Co—Madison: Several sales have 
been made recently at 10 to12c p lb. Others 
are holding, hoping for better prices. Much 
discouragement among growers, and pros- 
pects that the acreage will be considerably 
reduced next year. Some yards were plowed 
up this fall. Hops did not weigh as much 
to the box as last year, and most growers 
find that when baled they have even less 
than they expected at harvest. It is thought 
that if all the farmers had held their hops, 
15c might have been realized before spring. 
But enough sell to meet the brewers’ hand- 
to-mouth policy. 

OTSEGO Co—West Laurens: There are but 
two acres of hops left in this vicinity. 
Those around Morris have been plowed up. 

At New York, the market remains dull, 
with practically no change. Brewers con- 
tinue to keep out of the market, except 
to supply present needs. There is but lit- 
tle movement of hops from country ship- 
ping points. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
{In cents with comparisons.] 


1901 1900 1899 
N Y state, choice...14@15% 20@22 138%@15 
RNS § boi6s baneoads 13@13% 18@20 — 
WAGE 6505600005 11@12 16@18 @10 
Pac coast, choice...14@15 19@21 “4 @15 
MGGUEEE | Giciosics 11@12 15@17 9 @10 
olds See 2@6 2 @5 
German crop ’01....30@42 35@42 30 @36 





Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, Dec 2—For the last mar- 
ket of the season there was a good at- 


tendance of members, and _ transactions 
were 578 bxs more than they were last 
year. Prices, however, are 14c lower than 


one year ago all around. It is generally 
considered that cheese is cleaned out of 
the country more closely than usual at this 
time of year. So true is this that one of 
our heaviest buyers sailed for England last 
Saturday all but two or three of the fac- 
tories which he handles having already dis- 
posed of their whole season’s make. Of 
course there were a few hundred small 
skims sold to-day, but it is difficult to get 
hold of such sales. The prices paid were 
S@8lec. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 800 bxs at 8%c; large white, 340 at 
816¢c; small white, 908 at 9144c; small ‘colored, 
940 at 91%4c; total, 2988 bxs, against 2410 one 
year ago. 

Curb sales were 62 large colored at 9c and 
200 small colored at 9%4c. 

Butter, 16 pkgs at 24c, 45 at 25c and 75 
cases 5-lb prints at 26c. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, good cattle higher, common 
stock shade lower. Receipts Monday of 
this week 190 cars. Shippers and export 
cattle sold at $5.70@6.40, one fancy steer 9, 
butchers and native stock 3.90@4.85, bulls 
and oxen 2.75@3.90. Veal calves steady at 
6.75@7.25 for prime, fair to good 5.50@6.50, 
grasses 2@3.25. Hog market active and ar- 
rivals well cared for at firm prices. Mon- 
day of this week receipts were 150 double 
decks. Best heavy sold at 6.10@6.15, mixed 
and medium 5.90@6.10, heavy Yorkers 5.70 
@5.80, do light 5.60@5.65, pigs 5.35@5.40. 
Sheep and lambs stronger... Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 92 double decks. Lambs 
sold at 3.75@5.15, sheep 2.15@3.70, wethers 
and yearlings 3.75@4. 
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Live Stock Exposition in Full Swing. 


The second international live stock ex- 
position opened in Chicago the first of the 
week under very favorable conditions. The 
larger number of buildings gave every fa- 
cility for exhibitors, and the immense 
crowd in attendance is well pleased with 
the showing. The entries are at least 40% 
larger than last year. There are in the 
pens 858 pure-bred cattle, 207 fat cattle, 546 
pure-bred hogs, 29 fat hogs, 568 pure-bred 
sheep, 238 fat sheep, 84 fat steers, hogs and 
sheep from agricultural colleges, 372 horses, 
or a total of 2902 animals. The exhibitors 
are the leading breeders and feeders in the 
United States und Canada. 

There is a very large showing of Short- 
horns, including the prize winning herds 
owned by George Harding & Son of Wis- 
consin, W. A. Boland of Michigan, J. G. 
Robbins & Son of Indiana, C. C. Norton of 
Iowa, Abram Renick of Kentucky, Purdy 
Bros of Missouri, George Bothwell of Mis- 
souri and many others, making a total 
showing of Shorthorns numbering 280. 
Herefords are not so .umerous, there be- 
ing only 182 in the stalls. However, the 
most famous herd in the country are on 
hand, including those owned by F. A. Nave 
of Indiana, Gudgell & Simpson of Missouri, 
T. F. B. Sotham of Missouri, G. S. Redhead 
of Iowa, W. S. Van Natta & Sons of Indi- 
ana, Harris Bros of Missouri, Clem Graves 
of Indiana and Thomas Clark of Illinois. 

In doddies, W. A. McHenry of Iowa, C. H. 
Gardner of Illinois, E. Reynolds & Son of 
Illinois, A. C. Binnie of Iowa, S. R. Pierce 
of Illinois, M. A. Judy of Indiana are the 
leading exhibitors, the total number of An- 
gus being 127. Galloways are present in 
large numbers, 105 being registered. The 
chief exhibitors are O. H. Swigart of Illi- 
nois, E. H. White of Iowa, C. E. Clark of 
Minnesota, Brookside farm company of In- 
diana and D. McCrae of Ontario. Illinois, 
New York and Ontario furnished the 33 
Devons exhibited, while Illinois, Missouri, 
Iowa and Indiana supply 48 Polled Dur- 
hams. About 83 Red Polls are on hand 
from Wisconsin, Ohio and Illinois. There 
are grades and crosses in large numbers, 
the total being 122. Of blooded fat cattle, 
Shorthorns lead with 33, Angus follow with 
19, Herefords 13, Red Polls seven and Dev- 
ons five. 

Percherons are numerous in the horse 
barns, and come from Illinois, Ohio and 
Iowa. This exhibit numbers 109. Clydes- 
dales follow with 81, Shires come next with 
53, Belgians 45 and Suffolks two. Draft 
horses in harness are exhibited to the num- 
ber of 82. 

The display of hogs is especially fine, 
particularly the breeds adapted to the cen- 
tral west. All the leading breeders in the 
country are represented. Poland-Chinas 
lead with 188 in the pens, Berkshires sec- 
ond with 165, Chester-Whites next, 92, Du- 
roc-Jerseys 49, Tamworth 28 and Yorkshires 
28. Over 30 fat hogs were shown. 

The showing of sheep is also strong, es- 
pecially Shropshires and Hampshires. A 
large number of these come from Canada. 
The total number exhibited reaches 114. 
Many Hampshires come from Canada also, 
but there is a good representation from 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana, the total num- 
ber exhibited being 85. Lincolns follow 
with 87, Rambouillets 69, Leicesters 47, 
Cotswolds 45, Southdowns 35, Oxfords 33, 
Dorsets 29 and Cheviots 23. The showing of 
fat sheep is unusually large. In this class 
Shropshires and Southdowns lead in num- 
bers, but all breeds are well represented. 
The college exhibits of fat stock are also ex- 
ceedingly interesting and show a decided 
increase over last year. The following agri- 
cultural colleges are represented: Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska 
and Indiana. 

Among the judges are the leading breed- 
ers and feeders from all over the United 
States, with James Peter from England, 
Jobn Jackson and Hardy Shore from On- 
tario. The students’ judging contests are 
much. more generally participated in than 
usual. Students came all the way from 
North Dakota and Ohio to compete for the 
Spoor trophy, and the cash prizes offered. 
The meetings of the different breeders’ as- 
sociations of the national live stock asso- 
ciation and many district and local stock 
organizations attract large crowds and 
are very valuable. 


I have taken your paper for a year and 
like it very much.—[Mrs V. B. MclThraine, 
Hillsboro Co, Fila. 





FAT STOCK SHOW 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 


CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
oe oOo 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetabics, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this oilice. 

_ COPY mast be received Friday to Suqrentee insertion 
in | issue of the sovowing week. Advertisements of 

“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small ady as 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 

or SALE—500 cocherela $2 to $5, 

Rocks, White Wyandots, White Leghorns, Black 

Minoreas, Light Brahmas; also choice laying — stock. 

Line bred since 1388 for results. Exhibition stock now 

ready. Catalog free ELM POULTRY YARDS, Box C, 
Hartford, Ct. 


Barred Rocks, White 


JOULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 25 cents per 

year. Four months’ trial 10 cents. Sample free. 64- 
page pepewens, a oa free to yearly subscribers. 
Book alone, ents. Catalog of poultry books free. 
POULTRY ADV oc ATE, Syracuse, N Y. 


4 V ARIETIES poultry, eggs, pigeons and horses. 
90 Incubator eggs $40 per 1000. Always choice stock 
to offer. Catalog. and description, 60 page book, ten 
cents. a. BERGEY, ~ Telford, Pa, 


VHOIC E stock for sale, White Wyandots, Plymouth 
Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, turkeys, geese, 
ducks and guineas. Catalog free. PINE TREE FARM, 
Tox M, Jamesburg, N J. 
V AMMOTH Bronze turkeys, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
5 Chester rite Pigs, Shropshire ewes, bred. From 
SI IDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, 





heavy weight stock. 
; Be 


800 ¢ HOICE Ba rred and ‘But Plymouth Rocks, also 
White and Silver Wyandots. Prices reasonable. 
M LO YER, Lansdale, Pa. 


P lymouth Rocks, Buff Wyandots and Houdans; 
N'Y $ per trio. JAMES 
N 


DR S. C. 

UFF 
bred from priz< 

COR WITH, Water Mi!l 


DHODE ISLAND REDS- Hi h 
yremium $1. 
Fisk 


= = ~~ - 

colored, farm raised, 

stock, cockerels, Best trios, $. G. 
SKE, Durham, Ct. 

Plymouth 

Malvern, 


IGHT BRAHM AS, choice stock, White 
Rocks, Bronze turkeys. I. A. ROBERTS, 


9Y JOSEPH GATES, Westboro, Mass. 


OSE COMB Brown Leghorn cockerels $1.00 each. C. 
L. ST ANT( ON, Blue Mountain Lake, N Y. 


Core E BARRED ROCKS, Black Minorcas, 
H, E. AUSTINE, Stewartstown, Pa. 


VN AMMOTH Pekin. 
4 - a. SEELEY, 


EAUTIFUL_ Narragansett 
A. F. BONHAM, 


OUP cured 
BROS, 


ARRED ROCKS and ferrets cheap. 
_London, Pa. 


‘COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


LDEST_ commission or in now York; established 

1838 3utter, cheese, eg poultry, dressed 
selves, pam. ete. E. B. WOOD WARD: 302 Greenwich 
~~ wo &. 


strain, 


cheap. 





ducks and ‘oe geese cheap. 


Waterloo, N 
$5 trio, 


turkeys; $4 pair; 


“Chilhowie, Va. 
Guaranteed, postpaid 50 cents. BURT 
Melrose, O. 


NELSON BROS, 


commission merchants. Ap- 


& COCHRAN, 
game, calves and pork, 


USTIN & 
y S$, onions, poultry, eggs, 
306 Washington St, New York. 


apples and onions in demand. 


AY, straw, potatoes. 
V for market report. GIBBS 


Strong market Write 
& BRO, Philadelphia. 


OULTRY, eggs, apples, potatoes; 
J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. | 


highest prices. ~., 


HEAP—Engines, boilers, sawmills, woodworking ma- 

chinery, wood splitters, grist mills: new, second- 
hand; write your wants. F. W. BOYDEN, Springfield, 
Mass. 


H P STATIONARY 
Latest improvements. $150. Easy 
MOTOR WORKS, Mianus, Ct. 


gt ALBANS 12-inch 
spreader. three-horse 
ington Hollow, 


M —ers Self-Opening Gate Co. 
nd 


"gasoline engine.  Best_ make. 
terms. MIA} NUS 


. practically new, Kemp 
BOX 58, Wash- 


shre dder, 
power mounted. 


Catalog. Milton, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ANTED—At $40 per m«c mth "and expenses paid, a 

few good salesmen to sell nursery stock. Steady 
employment the year round to successful salesmen. Ad- 
dress, with references, D. E *ATTY,. Nurseryman, 
Geneva, . 


: ‘pay $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs 
to introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE 
MFG CO, Dept _ 18, Parsons, _ Kan. 


E pay $20 a week and expenses ‘to men wit th rigs 
to introduce Poultry Compound. INTERN ATIONAL 
MFG CO, Parsons, Kan 





WHITE W yANDOT _pullets and cockerels; 213 








LIVE STOCK. 


YRSHIRES; Cheshires: Oxford Down sheep; bull calf, 
two months; heifer calves five months; young service 
boars; sows bred; fall pigs, six and eight weeks; Oxford 
rams, also ewes, Stock eligible to registry, terms reason- 
able, HOMER J. BROWN, Harford, Cortland Co, N Y 


OR 8 SALE—Few registered yearling Guernsey bulls, ex 
tremely well bred and perfect dairy individuals. J. 

L, CRANE, Somers, m Bs 

I EGISTE RE Db 
hand in lots 

bk. MOORE, 


OODLAND SHORTHORNS 
cows and heifers, 
WvuoD, Williamsport, 0. 


‘ HROPSHIRE ewes for sale; imported and home bred, 
from $10 up. J. C. DUNCAN, Wawanund Farm, 
L ewiston, N 


OLAND-CHINAS; 
in pairs, not akin. 
Hibbetts, v0. 


NHESTER WHITE pigs, eligible to “registry, $4 each 
or three for mr $10. | STEP HE iN ‘LYLE, White Cottage, O. 


4 1 
ANTED—l more or less sey grade heifers, one 
or two years, A. A. VOORHE ES, __ Newark, J. 


a L. W YLY, Granville, O. Breeder of Duroc 
e Males and | gilts for sale. Write for prices. 


C HOICE _ Poland- Cc hina sow pigs. PATTERSON 
HOMESTEAD, Scotch Bush, N ¥ 
YOR SHETLAND “PONIES address L. C. 
moken Stock Farm, Lexington, Ky, 


Whites. 


and high- grade Angora goats a 
ts from one to five hundred. B 
Winsted, Ct. 


Vays 


1 on 
RTON 


} 
I 
> 


y 
l 


Number 200 head, bulls, 
various ages, for sale W. i. 


males for service; sows bred; pigs 
Good ones. JOHN EICK & SON, 


he gs. 


PRICE, Pen- 


MPROVED registered “Chester Write E B. 


SMUCKER, Smithville, 


VHESTER. pig 3; _ se 
So Randolph, 


ervice | boars, , Collie pups, — PAt NE, 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


HOROUGHBRED _collies, females, fox heads 5 

months, males 5 months, 1 year, one 14 years bitch. M, 
B. Cc ‘LOU D, Kennett Square, » Pa, 
FeRRE TS— Get my prices before buying. Illustrat ed 

— free. O. E. HEMENWAY, Box R, New Lon- 


don, 





E L GL AN 1 

breeders and 
Ala, 

ELGIAN hares. Fine breeding stock, $5 a pai: 

COLONY R. ABBITRY, Waltham, Mass. 


{OR SALE—Foxhounds 
AMERICAN, Hartland, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


ETERS FRUIT & SEED CO—Dealers in clover seed, 

timothy seed, seed potatoes, seed corn, garden seeds, 
garden machinery, fanning mills, chestnuts, hickory nuts, 
walnuts, | bee _ supplies, etc. W rite us, Columbus, Oo 


OTATOES—Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Harvest, Six 
Weeks, Ohio, Rose, Vigorosa, 8 kinds. C. W, 
FORD, Fishers, N _Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


hares from 


stoc k, young stock, 
bred 


pedigreed st 
B. HUGHES, Jasper, 


does. 





OLD 


young. 


and Collies, old and 








1% you want to reach farmers, breeders, _~ oy or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich ,» Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, fii: price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfiel Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cago is the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


Fees, paper r free. Send ten cents “to “pa postag ze and 
names and addresses of five of your 7, Bos friends 
and we will send you the Valley Farmer one year free. 
Regular price $1. ‘It is one of the best farm papers in 
the west and will tell you more about agriculture and 
live Stock conditions in the great southwest than any 
othef publication. It is filled with western stories and 
up-to-date articles about epgortanies in the west for 
farmers, V AL LEY FARMER , Topeka, Kan. 


0- OPER ATION in live stock ; 30,000 acres fine pasture, 

superb facilities. Shares $1, pro ofits 25 yer cent. 
Highest references furnished. Address OZ ARK LIVE 
STOCK ASSOC LATION, 173 36th St, Chicago. 


ALMETTO and Donalds 
per 1000. Paragon chestnuts at 40c each; 
Privett, fruit and shade trees. SAMUEL C. 
Moorestown, N J. 


Elmira asparagus roots, $2.25 
California 
DeCOU 





y ~'s exchange grass poultry, or 
e feed for Dutton or popcorn; peas or 
Cc HARLES H. REEVE, 187 Washington St, New 


ANTED- 
or carload lots. 
lington, Ct. 


NTERPRISING 
Samples free. 


ISTLETOE and _ holly, 20c_ nice_ box, 
CARLTON BENEDIC - a _Pomona, Tenn. 


RITING., ladies at } e. Good salary. Address with 
stamp, LIDIE HU NTER, Rapley, 8 C. 


ATENTED. and unpatented inventions 
sold. LUCAS & CO, St Louis, Mo. 


AW furs—I_ pay Write for 
J. I. GLEED, Y 


Has the Preference. 


We find the American Agriculturist the 
best advertising medium. Its readers are 
intellectual and up to date. We always use 
it first and in preference to any other farm 
paper. We use the Farmers’ Exchange col- 
umn.—-[American Farm Co, Buffalo, N Y. 


cheap 
cash. 


York. 


year’s make. in bbl 
ALDERMAN,  Bur- 


seed good 





Hard cider. this or last 
ELLIOTT 


printed 





farmers need 


PRIN TERS, 


stationery. 


Nicholville, N 





postpaid. 





bought and 


- highest prices. price list, 
East Aurora, 











Told in Short Paragraphs. 





The first session of the 57th congress 
opened Monday of this week. Senator Frye 
of Maine, who was elected president, pro 
tempore of the senate at the last session, 
will probably preside during the whole of 
this congress. Gen Henderson of lowa was 
re-elected speaker of the house. But little 
work beyond getting the legislative machin- 
ery in running order will be attempted un- 
til after the holiday recess. The subject of 
Cuban reciprocity promises to be an early 
storm center. Legislation for the Philip- 
pines and other dependencies is likely to 
be overshadowed in a measure by the strug- 
gle over Cuba. 





Gov Hunt of Porto Rico makes the in- 
teresting announcement that for the first 
time since the American administration be- 
gan,,a balance of trade in favor of the 
island is shown by the record of the last 
four months. The governor claims that he 
can prove his statement by figures. 

The city of Colon has been retaken by 
the Colombian troops. The liberal occupa- 
tion of the city was of short duration, but 
their administration of the city .govern- 
ment won them universal respect among 
the foreign occupants. More or less fight- 
ing has taken piace along the line of the 
Panama railway, but the United States 
government has insisted that there be no 
interference with transit. Indications now 
are that order and open traffic on the isth- 
mus will be speedily restored, and United 
States marines now on duty there can be 
withdrawn. The latest development is to 
the effect that the Colombian government 
is to terminate diplomatic relations with 
Venezuela. This does not necessarily mean 
war, but is a step in that direction. 





Hawaii, as the midway point between 
this country and the Philippines, is to be 
heavily fortified according to the plans of 
the army board, which has been investi- 
gating conditions on the island. It is un- 
derstood that the board has agreed upon 
a very compreherisive scheme which will 
make Honolulu practically impregnable. 





Senator Quarles of Wisconsin, who will 
be chairman of the senate committee of 
Indian affairs during this session of con- 
gress, spent the summer in careful prep- 
aration for his work. In company with 
Indian Commissioner Jones, he made a tour 
of all the Indian reservations and is 
equipped as few, if any, of his predecessors 
ever were. He is prepared to urge a lib- 
eral policy, but insists on government 
schools of the best kind and believes that 
they should be large enough and numerous 
enough to accommodate all thé children to 
be taught. 





Governor Taft of the Philippine islands 
has been ordered home to the United 
States. He has been totally incapacitated 
for work for some time and is ordered home 
for his health. On the ground of deser- 
tion David Nation has been granted a di- 
voree from Carrie Nation, of saloon smash- 
ing fame.—According to Honolulu papers 
Delegate Wilcox will ask congress for an 
appropriation of $10,000,000 for improve- 
ments on the Hawaiian islands. Small- 
pox is raging in London. Statistics of the 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 














Do You Want an incubator? See adver- 
tisement of Sure Hatch Incubator Co en 
Page 587. 





Every Animal on the farm looks better, 
keeps healthier, grows faster, costs less, 
brings a larger price, for having cooked 
feed from a Heesen feed cooker. Peter 
Duryea, owner of the Patchen Wilkes Stock 
farm, Lexington, Ky, says: “It takes less 
fuel to run it than any we ever had. It 
has taken the place of two we had.” S&S. 
T. Lambright, Fostoria, Ohio, says: “I am 
satisfied that on one bunch of hogs the 
cooker paid for itself.” Z. A. Clement, 
Strongsville, Ohio, says: “I have been 
getting from 100 to 160 eggs per day all 
winter and spring from 200 hens, with feed 
cooked in your cooker.’”’ Heesen cookers 
can be managed by anyone that knows 
how to put fuel on a fire—explosion is abso- 
lutely impossible. Anyone contemplating 
purchasing a feed cooker may have a free 
descriptive booklet and price list by ad- 
dressing Heesen Bros & Co, Box 309, Te- 
cumseh, Mich, and mentioning this paper, 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


vaccinated and unvaccinated among the 
sick strongly favor the claims of the ad- 
vocates of vaccination. Bills for the ac- 
quisition of Valley Forge and its incor- 
poration into a national park as a memo- 
rial of one of the most historic places in 
revolutionary days will be introduced early 
in this session of congress, 








The Fulton, one of the new Holland type 
of submarine boats for the navy, has suc- 
cessfully passed through a remarkable test. 
She remained under water off Long Island 
for 15 hours. A heavy storm raging above 
was unfelt below. 


_—— 


The appointments to be made by Mayor- 
elect Low of New York are being watched 
with keen interest not only in his own 
state but in other cities, where there has 
been a vigorous fight on the part of the re- 
form, element. His latest selection is that 
of Col John H. Partridge for police com- 
missioner. Col Partridge is now. head of 
the department of public works. He is re- 
garded as a very able man and one who 
will live up to his convictions. The re- 
cent conviction of Capt Diamond of the 
New York police force for neglect of duty 
establishes a precedent. Heretofore New 
York police have been regarded as im- 
mune from all danger of conviction and 
punishment on such a charge. 





The old famine cry comes from the Rus- 
sian provinces. Reports indicate that the 
situation is worse than the government an- 
ticipated and that in some of the provinces 
the peasants have been driven to robbery 
and even murder. As is always the case in 
famine-stricken districts, scurvy and ty- 
phus are raging. 





Penny postage will be agitated during the 
present session of congress. Representa- 
tive Smith of Illinois, a member of the com- 
mittee on postoffices and post roads, has 
announced that he will introduce a bill to 
make regular letter postage one cent, in- 
stead of two. This is a hobby of Mr 
Smith’s, which so far has met with scant 
encouragement. He believes now that the 
government can stand this reduction on 
account of the increased revenues that have 
resulted from the amended regulation of 
the postmaster general in regard to sec- 
ond class mail matter that will save about 
$15,000,000. 





The elusive yellow fever germ has so far 
escaped detection. For some time past in- 
vestigations have been in progress at the 
army medical museum in Washington in 
the hope to detect the germ and discover 
more of its nature, but the results have 
been negative. The most powerful lenses 
made and the finest filters yet produced 
have failed to detect this minute micro- 
organism. 





An appalling disaster occurred on the 
Wabash railroad near Seneca the day be- 
fore Thanksgiving. An immigrant train 
and express met head-on, resulting in a 
terrific loss of life. The immigrants were 
Italians and it has been difficult to as- 
certain the exact number in the two cars 
demolished. Fire raged in the ruins so that 
bodies were burned to ashes. The latest 
estimate places the loss at from 50 to 76. 
The misunderstanding of orders by the ex- 
press engineer was the cause. 

A syndicate composed largely of Ameri- 
cans with a capital of $5,000,000 is to oper- 
ate a lumber and pulp, wood and paper in- 
dustry on Lake St John, and on the Grand 
Descharge, province of Quebec. 





The civil service has been extended to 
the free rural delivery service. The presi- 
dent has signed an order to this effect. 
The order becomes effective at once so far 
as the 250 clerks, special agents and route 


‘representatives of that service are con- 


cerned, but provides that until regulations 
are formulated for the appointment of ru- 
ral carriers such employees shall not be 
classified within the service. There are now 
6000 of these carriers and the number is 
steadily increasing. 

The immense sum which the maintenance 
of the Philippine army costs Uncle Sam is 
indicated in the report of the war depart- 
ment, showing that for the Pacific army 
transport service alone $4,000,000 was ex- 
pended in alterations and repairs to ves- 
sels during the last fiscal year. This report 
has renewed a discussion of the question of 
transferring the transportation to the navy 
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department as is the case in Great Britain. 
The British navy has managed the trans- 
portation of over 300,000 men to Africa with- 
out a serious accident and no ship had any 
necessary delays in forwarding the troops. 





The sea serpent, so long regarded as a 
myth, has found official recognition in a 
United. States government report. H. H. 
Melligan, one of the regular observers of 
marine events connected with the hydro- 
graphic office of the navy department, re- 
ports close observation of a sea monster 
in the Gulf of Mexico. He estimates its 
length at 100 feet. 





An interesting item in the annual re- 
port of the interior department shows that 
the volume of work in the patent office has 
reached unprecedented figures. The report 
shows that 42,082 applications for mechan- 
ical patents, 2368 applications for designs 
and 101 applications for reissues were re- 
ceived during the year. The number of 
patents granted reached the total of 26,481, 


A shocking disaster at Detroit, Mich, 
has resulted in the death of 28 men and 
boys and 24 more are in the hospitals. The 
explosion of a boiler in the big plant of the 
Penberthy injector company resulted in 
the collapse of the building, followed by 
fire. The catastrophe is one of the worst 
of the kind on record. 








The Season of Giving is near at hand, 


and a new departure in this direction em- 
anates from Boston. This Christmas gift 
is along educational lines, affording oppor- 
tunity for one to present, at a nominal 
cost, to any deserving young wage earner 
a scholarship in mechanical engineering or 
mechanical drawing. Write at once for 
further information, mentioning this pa- 
per, to the American School of Correspond- 
ence, Boston, Mass. 


Our Basket and Question Box. 








Poultry Statistics as prepared by the last 
census are not yet available, and it will be 
impossible to give W. C. McD., Pa, the in- 
formation desired at this time. 


Bunch on Turkey—E. E. H., Connecti- 
cut: Yellowish white excrescences on the 
head of a turkey may be simply warts or 
caused by chicken pox. If the former, 
paint daily with diluted swiphuric acid. For 
the latter use carbolic ointment or glycer- 
in containing 2% carbolic acid. You will 
find advertisements of Pekin duck eggs in 
our columns next spring. 








Old Papers—E. T. B., N Y: Cannot use 
the old bound volumes mentioned by you. 
By placing an ad in our Farmers’ Exchange 
columns, perhaps you will find a customer. 





The best Gretn-threcher, Fan- 
ning-mill, Feed-mill,~Rye- 
thresher,Land-roller,D -power, 
Steam- engine, Clover- uller, 
Saw-machine —_— x drag), 









"wy. ¥. 





Manufacturer, cobiestiit 
82° Please tell what you wish to purchase. 








VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 
Cattle, Cows or Sheep, 

The Lowest in Price, 

Easiest Worked, 

Most Rapid and Durablé 
a Use. Send for circulars. 
HE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
mS TOOL Fai, 


1 7k fr, fies 

















tarned heels, all clips, braces bolts 
are Norway tron. Frame of vody is made Panels white 
ms pe — back are double bent, UPHOLSTERED, with 


oz, English broadcloth; back an orm are 
extra high, SPRING CUSHION AND BACK. N eked 
1 ¢ have other styles; a nice swell body cutter for 614.405 
G Sage eh ind, 983.505 85; Te knee $12.00; also a — line of beauti- 
Fog a ond fev coeee, Beene tee ~ thas 
Calempene you. SEND BELLA and hatin a prs tha 
MARVIN SMITH CO., 55-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Mil, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


598 





Oats 


Wheat Corn | 





Cash or spot 
1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 1901 | 1900 
Chicago.. ......++] .73%} .70 | .62%4] «3 tg! 42 21% 
New York... «..-| 81% 16% 6834) . 34! 264 
Boston... - -.. | — ‘ 50%) .55 | 314g 
Toleao... 719 74 6444] .37 334| .23 
ee TT) .694y) .6 45%! .23 
Minneapolis..... 71% 71% 5034) .3334| .4234|) .23% 
Liverpool. .86 861 34a) .5f | on 

At ioe 4 the w neat market ruled fair- 
ly steady, with only a moderate volume of 
trade, most of which was local. Fluctua- 
tions limited to narrow range. There was 
about the usual amount. taken for export. 
Spot wheat selling at 724@72%c p_ bu, 
May 76@77c. 

The evidences of strength in wheat de- 
veloped late last week came through bet- 
ter genera! buying at nearly all western 
markets, but followed by later mild re- 
action. Operators evidently considerer 
the price relatively low, conditions as a 
whole taken into account. Some attention 
was paid to reports of crop damage to win- 
ter wheat now in the ground, but it is too 
early to know definitely as to this. 

Corn was active from the efforts of spec- 
ulators and under light receipts, which 
were taken up on arrival. Much corn in- 
tended for southwestern points was sent 
back, owing to advance of 1@1%c p bu. 
No 2 corn is quoted at 6144@62 c p bu, May 
6414 @65%c. 

Oats were traded in liberally, but prices 
were irregular and did not follow the ad- 
vance in corn. Eastern dealers were lib- 
eral buyers, but southern demand was re- 
stricted by scarcity of cars. No 2 oats in 
store 43@43%4c p bu, No 3 by sample 44%@ 
45l44c, May 42%@43%4c. 

The rye market sagged slightly early in 
the week, but soon recovered and ruled 
fairly steady. Offerings were moderate 
and there was a limited demand. No 2 in 
store is quoted at 58%c p bu, No 3 billed 
through 58tec. 

There was a moderate trade in barley, 
with an ample supply of malting grades, 
but the market was not strong. On a 
slight decline of prices, buyers took about 
everything offered. Choice barley is quoted 
at 61@62%c p bu, good malting 58@60%c 
stained and off color 57@59c. 

Timothy seed offerings were small and of 
uneven quality, so that little business was 
done. There was only a fair demand and 
buyers were inclined to seek concessions. 
Contre”? grade unchanged at $6@6.15 p 100 
ibs, March delivery about 6.35. Clover ruled 
qui*e steady, but with light offerings the 
rmyrket was inactive. Prime cash seed 
rAotable at 8.90, country lots 6@8.85 for low 
grade to choice, March delivery about 9.20. 

At New York, grain market continues 
generally strong. No 2 red wheat in ele- 
vator sold around 80%4c p bu, corn 68%c, oats 
48%c, rye 64@65c, barley 68@73c. Flour mar- 
ket quiet. Fancy spring patents $4@4.55 p 
bbl, do winter 3.85@3.95, spring straights 
3.60@3.75, do winter 3.35@3.55. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


Sheep 











Cattle Hogs 





1901] 1900} 1901) 1900} 1901) 1200 


25| $6.00) $6.30| $4.90) $4.10| $4.30 
5.90] 5.65) 5.90) 5.35) 3.50) 4.40 
5.65) 6.00) 5.15) 8.70) 4.25 
6.50] 5.65) 6.10) 4.85) 3.50) 4.00 
6.10} 5.75] 6.20) 490) 3.60] 4.00 


the receipts during Thanks- 
giving week were about 9000 head lighter 
than the week previous, owing largely to 
a decline in price. Good fat beef cattle 
were in light supply, and on anything worth 
more than $5.40 p 100 lbs there was an ad- 
vance of from 10 to 25c. There was an abun- 
dance of half fat stock, for which prices 
held barely firm. 
Fancy beef steers, $6 750725 Poor to fancy bulls, #225@4 10 
Good to extra. 5 406 50 Canners ¥ — 4 
Common to fair. 440@925 Feeders. selected, 8 35 
Western range steers, 400@500 Stockers. 450 to 850 Iba, zone 50 
Western range cows, 310@400 Calves, 300 lbs up, 3 00@ 40 
Good native heifers. 3 753 2% 450@ $25 
Fair to choice cows, 3 504 80 30 00D 00 
There was a big run of hogs of all kinds, 
with prices fairly steady. The feature of 
the market was heavy receipts of light 
hogs, averaging 25 to 30 Ibs lighter than a 
year ago. Owing to the high price of corn, 





Chicago. # 100 ibs. 82. 
=) CO Pree 
6.25 
Kansas City 
Pittsburg... 


At Chicago, 





Caives. veal, 
Miich cows. each. 


feeders are evidently sending in unfinished 
stock. Mixed, medium and butcher stock 
brought $5.25@5.85 p 100 lbs, heavy packers 
5.50@5.90, light grades 5@5.55, selected heavy 
shipping hogs 5.60@6.05. 

Sheep and lamb market presents no new 
features, although receipts were a trifle less 
than the week before. Western feeding 
lambs and yearlings were in heavy supply, 
but there was a good call for all export 
and butcher stock offered. Prime native 
western sheep sold at $3.65@4.10 p 100 lbs, 
fat lambs 4.10@4.65, western feeding lambs 
2.50@4. 

At New York, cattle 
steady. Common to choice 
sold at $4.25@5.85 p 100 lbs, oxen and stags 
2.75@4.75, bulls 2.25@3.:40, butcher cows 1.50 
@3.50, tops 3.90@4.25 Veal calves fairly 
steady at 4@7.75, grassers 2.50@3. Sheep 
slow and shade lower. Common to choice 
Sheep sold at 2.75@3.50, culls 2, lambs 4.40@ 
5.15, culls 3@3.25. Hogs firm. 

At Pittsburg, prime cattle steady, poorer 
stock slow. Receipts Monday of this week 
140 double decks. Quotations revised as 
follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 9000 ihe, 05 Cems 10 
Good, 1200 to 1500 Lbs, te - 5 30 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 
Common,7(0 to 900 lbs, 2 5 
Rough, half fa 


market generally 
native steers 


Poor to good fat bulls, 2 00@4 00 
Poor to good fat cows, 1 50q@* 90 
Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 2 50@4 30 
Bologna cows, p hd 8 WO@15 00 
t, 3 y, sh cows & springers,18 000050 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@425 Veal calves, » 00006 50 
Hogs stronger Monday of this week un- 
der receipts of 70 double decks. Heavy 
droves sold at $6@6.20 p 100 lbs, heavy me- 
dium 5.90@6, do light 5.80@5.85, heavy york- 
ers 5.70@5.80, do light 5.50@5.60, pigs 5.30@ 
5.40. Best sheep and lambs steady, others 
slow. Receipts Monday of this week 35 
double decks. Sheep sold at 2.50@3.60, lambs 
3@b5. 
At London, American cattle 
slow at 12@18c p lb estimated 


weight. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, there has been more inquiry 
from eastern and northern. buyers for 
horses. Foreign demand is quiet, but many 
drafty horses of 1150 to 1300 lbs are being 
taken. Good finished draft horses and log- 
gers are in demand and there is also a call 
for feeders and range stock. Quotations 
are without important change, as follows: 

Express and heavy draft.... ——— 275 

1150 to 1400-lb chunks............ 

Carriage teams.. — 

Drivers ..... air aabebudnns "150@530 
Saddle horses. bint sh eenbaddaines kacnGana 65@175 

General SR ee re ee rere 35@65 

Western rangers.. 35@ 60 


reported 
dressed 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRAD. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured 

Beans. 

At New York, market has shown consid- 
erable strength. Choice marrow $2.30 p bu, 
medium 2@2.05, pea 1.95@2, red kidney 2@ 
2.05, white kidney 2.490@2.45, yellow eye 2.30 
@2.35 

Eggs. 

At New York, strictly fresh stock firm, 
ordinary goods not especially active. Near- 
by fancy at mark 30@32c p doz, fair to prime 
24@29c, western fresh 28c, regular packings 
22@27c, state and western prime, loss off 
30@31c 

At Boston, only fairly active. Nearby 
fancy, at mark 32@35c p doz, eastern 20@30c, 
Vt and N H 28@30c, western fresh 24@28c, 
refrig’r stock 17@19c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, desirable 
Kieffer pears $2@3 p bbl, 
2@3.50, Anjou 2.25@3, Concord grapes 12@ 
13c p bskt, Catawba 12@14c, Niagara 1.75@ 
2.75 p 10-bskt case, fancy Cape Cod cran- 
berries 7.50@8 p bbl, good to choice 6@7, 
medium 6@6.25, Jersey 5.75@6.25. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, continues strong. Spring 
bran $22@22.50 p ton, middlings 23@24, win- 
ter bran 23@24, red dog 2.35 p sack, linseed 
meal 29@29.50, cottonseed 25.50, chops 25, 
screenings 40@80c p 100 lbs, coarse corn 
meal  1.28@1.3 brewers’ meal and grits 
1.67144@1.70. 


stock steady. 


Hay and Straw. 
York, market fairly active and 
Prime timothy 90@95ce p 100 


At New 
prices firm. 


Bose 3@4, Seckel. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Ibs, No 1 85@87%c, No 2 
60@70c, clover mixed 60@70c, 
rye straw 60@S8v0c. 

At Boston, business rather quiet, and sup- 
ply ample. Prime timothy $17@17.50 p ton, 
No 1 16@16.50, No 2 14@15, No 3 11@12, choice 
fine 12@13.50, clover mixed 12@14, swale 8@9, 
prime rye straw 15@16, tangled 11@12, oat 
8.50@9.50. 

Nuts. 


York, peanuts firm and active. 
hand-picked peanuts 4c p lb, 
do shelled 2%4@4c, hickory 
bull nuts 75c@1, black 


174%2@82%c, No i 
salt 45@55c 


At New 
Fancy Va 
extra 3@3\4c, 
nuts 1.75@2 p bu, 
walnuts 50c. 
Onions. 
fancy red receipts 
market 
western 


steady, 
in quality and 
State and 
red 3.50@4, Ct white 
red 3.50@4, Orange 
red 3@3.25, yelloy 2.75 


At New 
somewhat irregular 
not especially active. 
yellow $3@3.25 p bbl, 
2@4.50, yellow 3@3.50, 
Co white 2@4 p bag, 
@3.25. 

At Boston, supply somewhat more liberal, 
but demand good and situation continues 
firm. Native yellow onions $1.40@1.50 p 
bu, western Mass 3.75@4 p bbl, spinach 3.25 
p case. 


York, 


Poultry. 
market well supplied and 

Live chickens 74%@8c p Ib, 
fowls 8@9c, turkeys 7@9c, ducks 50@75c p 
pair, geese 75c@$1.25, pigeons 25c, dry packed 
turkeys 10@138c p Jb d w, chickens @ 16c, 
fowls 9@ 976C, duck® 12@13%4c, geese 10@12c 
squabs 1.25@2.75 p doz, iced turkeys 8% @10¢ 
p lb, chickens 8@9c, fowls 8@9c, ducks 10@ 
llc, geese 8@9c. 

At Boston, tone of market 
very good holiday trade. 
eastern fresh killed turkeys 
fowls 10@12c, chickens 10@1l5c, broilers 15@ 
18c, ducks 12c, geese 9@lic, pigeons 50c@ 
$1.50 p doz, western dry packed turkeys 7@ 
12c p lb, chickens 9@12c, fowls 9144@10c, 
ducks 10@12c, live fowls 7@8c p lb, roost- 
ers 5@6c, spring chickens 7@8c. 
Vegetables. 
market not especially act- 
ive. Squash $1.75@2.75 p bbl, pumpkins 1.25 
@1.50, lettuce 3@4.50, carrots 1@1.25, cauli- 
flower 1.50@3.50, beets 1 p 100 bchs, brussels 
sprouts 5@9c p qt, celery 75c@1 p doz bchs, 
cabbage 2@3 p 100, egg plant 3@4 p % bbl, 
turnips 75@85c p bbl, tomatoes 2.50@4 p car- 


rier. 
Wool. 


The market continues strong and active 
and prices slow on upward tendency. Trade 
is somewhat in spots, however, some deal- 
ers reporting a good movement, while oth- 
ers complain of a quiet tone. Advices 
from London sales not especially encourag- 
ing. Mills generally report a good business, 


At New York, 
only fairly steady. 


quiet after a 
Northern and 
11@1l5c p Ib, 


At New York, 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The apple market continues quiet ana 
generally unchanged. Receipts at large 
trade centers have been light, but ample 
for the demand. At New York the quality 
of arrivals has run rather irregular, only 
a small proportion commanding top quo- 
tations. At Chicago, sales are mostly in a 
small way, one car, however, of fancy N Y 
Twenty Ounce and None Such jobbed at 
$5@5.50 p bbl. Consumptive demand is gen- 
erally light at the high prices, and with 
considerable stock in cold storage the sup- 
ply of apples promises to hold out fairly 
well. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, 
Liver- Lon- Glas- 

pool don gow Other Total 

5,024 3,616 — 2,081 10, 721 
16,010 a= — 

1.805 162 3,188 a 

9,149 —_ = — 


WEEK ENDING NOV 23 


New York 
Boston 
Montreal . 
Portland .. 
Halifax 4,288 18,325 = — 
This week. 36,276 22,103 3,188 2,081 
Total for season to date. 

; 186,681 98,351 85,793 13,004 383,829 
1900-01 ....422,302 105,582 164,904 35,948 728,736 

Crop has all been disposed of in this sec- 
tion. Charles Tufts sold 150‘bbls at $3 p 
bbl for firsts and 2 for seconds.—[A. B., 
Stafford, N Y. 

The lightest crop for years, 
farmers buying for their own use. Price 
$3@5 p bbl.—[F. P., Deans Corner, N Y. 

According to trade reports the apple crop 
of Wellhouse & Son of Kan amounted to 
33,464 bus, against 22,572 bus, an average 
crop for the last 21 years. The crop this 
year is valued at about $18,000. Price re- 
ceived was around 2.50 p bbl, for stock over 


68,648 


and many 
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2 in in diameter, culls 20c p bu for carload 
lots. Judge Wellhouse says: ‘‘The buds are 
in excellent shape to pass through the win- 
ter. They cannot now be injured by frosts, 
and the wood is well ripe for the winter. 
I cannot remember when prospects were 
more favorable for a big crop.” 

Apples are growing scarce, only a few 
growers holding any first-class fruit.—f[J. 
T. R., Syracuse, N Y. 

At New York, fancy stock firm, but me- 
dium and lower grades have shown some 
weakness. York Imperial $3.50@4.50 p bbl, 
Spitz 4.50@7, Northern Spy 3.50@4.50, Wine 
Sap 3.50@4.50, Snow 3.50@5, King 4@6, Ben 
Davis 3.50@4.50, Greening 4@6, Baldwin 4@ 
5, red winter varieties 3@3.50, inferior 1.75 
@2.50. 

At Boston, market continues in good con- 
dition. King $3.75@4.50 p bbl, Spy 3@3.75, 
Ben Davis 3@3.50, Snow and Wealthy 2.50@ 
2.50, Baldwin 3.50@4, Greening 3.50@4, Pound 
Sweet 2.50@3.50, Talman Sweet 2.50@3.50, 
panes varieties 2@3, seconds, all kinds 2@ 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
The butter situation has been decidedly 
healthy. Receipts of extra creamery have 
been quite moderate at leading trade cen- 


ters and stock readily taken, at prices 
sometimes exceeding quotations. Desirable 
under grades in fair demand at _ steady 


prices. Storage goods continue to be in fa- 
vor, a good movement being noted. Prices, 
however, somewhat irregular, some deal- 
ers holding firm as to prices, while others 
appear willing to make slight concessions 
in order to effect sales. Dairy makes in 
rather light supply and steady. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston Chicago 
ere 254%4@26 c 241446@25 c 24 @24l4c 
1900 ......25 @25%4c 24146@25 c 22%@23 c 
1899 ......264%@27 c 26%@27 c 25%@26 c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
23@24c p lb, prints 24@25c, dairy 19@21c.— 
At Albany, cmy tubs 24@25c, prints 25@26c, 
dairy 22@24c.—At Rochester, extra Elgin 25 
@26c, state cmy 2214@238c, dairy 21@22c.—At 
Buffalo, fancy prints 23@2514c, tubs  25c, 
storage 22@28c, dairy 13@20c, rolls 14@18c.— 
At Watertown, prints 25@26c, tubs 24@25c, 
dairy 18@2I1c. 

At New York, market continues firm for 
choice makes. Extra cmy 25144@26c p Ib, 
firsts 23@24%c, seconds 20@22c, June make 
18@22c, fancy state dairy 23@23%c, firsts 
20@22c, western imt cmy 14@18%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra El- 
gin and other separator cmy 26@26%c, 
firsts 24@25%4c, June cmy 18@22%c, ladle 13 
@16c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 27144.@28c, 
tubs 2614@27c, O and Pa cmy 244%4@25c, dairy 
19@20c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 
firm at 26%c p Ib, state cmy 22@23c, dairy 
18@15c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 24c, prints 
25c, dairy 16@17c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
cmy 26@26%c p Ib, firsts 25@25%c, extra 
gathered cmy 22@23c, firsts 20@21ic, ladle 15 
@18ec, dairy 20@23c. 

At Boston, a firm feeling is generally 
maintained. Vt and N H cmy extra 24@ 
241%4c p Ib, N Y 24@24l4c, western 23%@24i%c, 
firsts 22@23c, June make 18@21i4c, extra Vt 
dairy 2l1c, Y 20%4c, firsts 18@19c, western 
imt cmy 13%4@15i%c, ladle 13%@14l4c. 

The Cheese Market. 

A hardening tendency is noted in titre 
cheese market. Current receipts at main 
distributing points continue moderate and 
somewhat irregular in quality, being large- 
ly late makes. Storage goods firmly held, 
and desirable under grades and light skims 
generally steady. Outlook considered en- 
couraging. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
10@1lic p Ib.—At Albany, cheddars 10@1I1c, 
flats 9@10c.—At Rochester, twins 11@11%c.— 
At Buffalo, fancy new 10%@l1l1c, fair 9@10c. 
—At Watertown, twins lic. 

At New York, a shade firmer tone noted. 
Fancy small state 10144@@10%c p Ib, do large 


9%@10c, good to prime 9%4@9%c, light 
skims 7144@8%c, full 2@2%c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy 


N Y firm at 10@10%ec p lb, part skims 6@ 
7i4c.—At Pittsburg, fancy N Y 11%@11%c, 
Ohio 11@11'%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y firm 
at 10%@11%c p Ib. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 10c p Ib. twins 
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Juggling of Separator Facts 


AT THE 


BUFFALO EXPOSITION 


One of our desperate would-be competitors persists in its unscrupulous jug- 
gling of Separator facts and records at the Buffalo Exposition. One lie or mis- 
representation stamped out, it bobs up the next week with another. But every- 
thing must come to an end, and as a correspondent pertinently writes us, “long 
after both these second-rate imitating machines.and their projectors are turned 
into poor fertilizer the De Laval will continue—as in the past—to demonstrate 
its all-round superiority to anything else ever made in the shape of a cream sep- 
arator.”’ ; 

The De Laval Cream Separators having been awarded the Gold Medal at 
Buffalo and the concern in question a gold medal on its combined exhibit of 
churns, separators and Babcock testers, it at once brazenly advertises having re- 
ceived “the’Gold Medal and Highest Award” on its “separators,” without qual- 
ification, in the hope to thus influence some possible separator buyer. 

Next it proceeds to put out what purports to be a skim-milk record of the 
work done by the “U. S.” machines in the Model Dairy at Buffalo. As a mat- 
ter of fact this is not a record of the full run of the machines, but simply of a 
selected part of it. Much of the “U. S.” work during the first month of their 
run would not compare favorably with ordinary gravity setting. It was so bad 
that one machine was thrown out altogether. Their average for the full time 
shows a skim-milk loss of nearly three times the published figures. 

Even then these so-called “skim-milk’”’ records were but mere jugglery and 
show absolutely nothing as to the practical work of the machines. These “rec- 
ords” were achieved only through excessive speed, excessive power, cutting 
down capacity and running so thin a cream that more fat was lost in churning 
than saved in separating. The following voluntary statement from the engineer 
of the Model Dairy tells its own story in this regard: 

Burra.o, N. Y., November 2, 1901. 
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Tue De LAvAL SEPARATOR Co., 
74 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—As engineer of the Model Dairy at the Pan-American Exposition, Buf- 
falo, I was impressed with the following points of merit in the running of your Cream 
Separator. It did its work very smoothly and quietly, showing by its running its me- 
chanical excellence. I could run it with a much smaller consumption of fuel and lower 
steam pressure. In fact, it took but one-fourth as much steam to do our work with it as 
the “United States” separator used to do the same work, and at no time did I have to 
force my fire or boiler to keep up the supply of steam as I did when the latter machine 
was in use. 

We were sorry to see the De Laval leave on June 28 and glad to see it returned on 
August oth, as it made less labor for all. Your representatives let the regular Dairy 
force handle it, while your competitor, the “United States,” had an expert to run their 
machine during the greater part of the time of their run, and even then he could not 
make a record for close skimming except by running his machine at an excessive speed of 
11,000 to 12,000 revolutions a minute, cutting down- the capacity, and making a thin 
cream. One morning in particular the cream was so thin that I had to run the churn two 
hours and twenty minutes before the churning was done. : : 

While I am not an expert in creamery work, I hold a first class engineer’s license and 
I want to say that your separator from a mechanical standpoint, in the design and finish 
of the parts and in the economy of fuel and labor, easily ranks first, and I do not wonder 
that your competitors would rather not place their machines alongside yours. 

Yours very truly, 
James F. Downy, 
Engineer Model Dairy. 


The published records of the De Laval machine in the Model Dairy at Buf- 
falo were made under practical use conditions, such as may be duplicated by any 
De Laval machine in everyday use, and the machine was run by the Exposition 
employes themselves and not by a manipulating expert juggling for “skim-milk” 
records. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


327 COMMISSIONERS ST., 





RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 





CHICAGO. General Offices: MONTREAL. 
1102 ARCH STREET, 15 & 7] YORE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO. 
103 & 105 MISSION ST., NEW YORK. 248 MCDERMOT AVENUE, 
SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEC. 
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11%c, Young America 12c.—At Columbus, 


cheddars 10%c, flats 10c. 

At Boston, generally quiet. Extra N Y 
twins 10%c p Ib, firsts 9@10c, extra Vt twins 
10%@10%c, firsts 9@l0c, extra western 
twins 10%c fair to good 9@10c, Ohio flats 
9@9 tec. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


The potato situation continues decidedly 
firm and prices show a hardening tendency. 
Receipts at both Chicago and New York 
have been only moderate and readily taken 
by the trade. Holders of good stock at pri- 
mary points are inclined to pursue a wait- 
ing policy, looking for higher figures. Sup- 
ply of cars for shipping has_ increased 
slightly, but is still of quite small propor- 
tions. Foreign stock selling fairly well. 
Sweets in rather light supply and steady 
when choice. 

One man here put 16 bus of good pota- 
toes in his cellar and on sorting had but 
one bu left; the rest had rotted. Potatoes 
bring 60c p bu and dealers are anxious to 
buy at that price.—[J. M. Hancock, N Y. 

Potatoes are not a very good crop and 
are selling at car at 65c p bu.—[L. C., Hol- 
land, N Y. 

Crop was a disapopintment, with few ex- 
ceptions being very light. Tubers are rot- 
ting badly. The average yield is probably 
15% lower than last year.—[C. H. E., Avo- 
ca, N Y. 

Many sold their potatoes when dug at 50c 
p bu. Price has since advanced to 75c.—[G. 
H., Castile, N Y. 

The crop was very uneven and probably 
70% of an average. Prices have been fairly 
good.—[F. P., Deans Corners, N Y. 

Less than half an average crop in this 
section, owing to prevalence of rot. In 
many fields 50 bus p acre was considered 
a good yield, while some were not dug at 





all. Shippers paid 50@55c p bu for early 
shipments. A few farmers hauled their 


potatoes to Utica and peddled to private 
families.—[M. J. P., Oneida Co, N Y. 

Crop was very uneven, some fields yield- 
ing well and tubers of good quality, while 
others rotted so badly they were not worth 
digging.—[R. E., Oneida Co, N Y. 

At New York, market continues firm. 
State prime 2.50@2.75 p bbl, Jersey 2@2.25, 
L I prime 2.50@3, Me 2.50@2.75 p bag, good 
to prime German 1.50@1.75 p 112-lb bag, or 
2.50@2.60 p 168-lb bag, Scotch Magnum 2.50 
@2.60, Jersey sweets 2@3, do Va 2@2.25. 

At Boston, tone of market continues firm. 
Aroostook Green Mts, extra 88c p bu, fair 
to good 85c, Hebrons 83@85c, Rose 75c, Da- 
kota Red 75@80c, York state Green Mts 
78@80c, P E I Chenangoes 70@73c, do Dako- 
ta Red 75@80c, Scotch Magnums $2.30@2.40 
p 168 lbs. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state scorn 
75¢c p bu, oats 50@55c, bran $22 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 30, gluten 28, middlings 23, 
hay lu@i4. Eggs 25@26c p doz, live fowls 
7%@8%c p lb, turkeys 10@12c, ducks 9@10c, 
fowls 11@13c d w, turkeys 14@15c, ducks 13c. 
Potatoes 70@85c p bu, onions 95c@1.25, beans 
1.90@2.10, celery 25c p doz, squash 24%@3c 
Pp lb.. Apples 1.25@1.60 p bu, pears 1.75@2.25. 

At Albany, potatoes $2.50@2.75 p bbl, 
white onions 3@3.50, red 2.75@3.25, cabbage 
2.50@3.50, apples 2.50@4.50 p bbl, cranberries 
7@8. Eggs 30@32c p doz, live fowls 10@1ic 
p lb, chickens 11@12c, turkeys 11@12%c, 
ducks 9@10c, geese 8@9c, fowls 11@12c d w, 
chickens 12@13c, turkeys 124%@16c. Corn 70 
@72c p bu, oats 50@52c, bran 19@20 p ton, 
middlings 19.50@21.50, hay 13@16.50. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 24@25c p doz, stor- 
age 17@18c, live turkeys 7@9%c p lb, fowls 
6@7c, chickens 7%@8'%4c, ducks 65@75c p 
pair, squabs 20c, fresh killed turkeys 7@ 
11%c p Ib, chickens 8%@10c, fowls 7@8%c. 
Choice potatoes 80@85c p bu, fair 60@70c, 
sweets $2.25@3 p bbl, turnips 50@55c, beets 
35c p bu, carrots 35c, onions 75c@1.25, 
squash 40 p ton. Apples 3.50@6 p bbl, Kief- 
fer pears 2@2.50, Concord grapes 9@10c p 
bskt, Catawbas 18@20c. Bran 20.50@21.25 
p ton, mixed feed 21.75, middlings 21.50@ 


99 95 


were. 

At Rochester, apples $2.50@3.50 p_ bbl, 
cranberries 7.50@8.50, chestnuts 3.50 p bu, 
celery 30@35c p doz bchs, onions 75c@1 p 
wu, potatoes 70@80c, squash 40 p ton. Corn 
75@80c p bu, No 1 white oats 47@50c, bran 
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19@20 p ton, middlings 21@22, corn meal 28 
@29. Fresh eggs 28c p doz, live fowls 9c 
p lb, chickens 9@10c, turkeys 10c, chickens 
12@12%c d w, turkeys 12c. 

At Watertown, potatoes 60@65c p bu, 
onions 75c@$1, turnips 35@40c, beets 35@40c, 
carrots 30@35c, parsnips 60c, squash 2c p Ib, 
cabbage 4@5c p head, apples 75c@1.25 p bu. 
Eggs 20@25c p doz, live fowls 5@6c p Ib, 
chickens 7c, turkeys §@10c, veal calves 5@ 
6c, steers 4%.@5c. Corn meal 29 p ton, bran 
24@25, middlings 25. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
fresh eggs 24@30c p lb, storage 17@20c, live 
fowls 8@9c p lb, chickens 8@9c, ducks 9@ 
10c, turkeys 9@10c, geese 9@10c, fowls 9%@ 
10%ec d w, chickens 9@138c, turkeys 7@12c, 
ducks 10@13c. Apples $3@6 p bbl, Concord 
grapes 13@l15c p 5-lb bskt, Niagara 14@17c, 
cranberries 5.50@7.50 p bbl. Potatoes 60c@1 
p bu, onions 1.10@1.35, cabbage 7@11 p ton, 
lettuce 1.50@3 p bbl, squash 2.50@3 p box. 
No 2 Pa red wheat 79@79%4c p bu, do Del red 
79@79%e, corn 66@70c, No 2 white oats 5lc, 
bran 22.50@23 p ton, timothy hay 12@16.50, 
clover 11.50@12.50, prime rye straw 13@14.50. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes 80c@$1.05 p bu, 
cabbage 90c@1 p bbl, do red 1.50@1.75, tur- 
nips 1@1.10, carrots 1.25@1.40, parsnips 1.60 
@1.75, beets 1.75@2, squash 2.50@2.75, onions 
2.25@3.50, do white 4.50@5. Apples 3.50@ 
5.50 p bbl, Kieffer pears 2@2.25, cranberries 
7.50@9.50, chestnuts 7@12c p lb, hickory nuts 
1.10@1.20 p bu. Fresh eggs 26@30c p doz, 
live fowls 74%@8c, chickens 8@12c, ducks 
10@1l1lc, turkeys 8@9c, fowls 12@13e d w, 
chickens 12@16c, turkeys 14@l5ic. Timothy 
hay 13@14.50 p ton, clover mixed 11.50@12.50, 
bran 23@23.50, middlings 24@26. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 26@ 
27c p doz, live chickens 8@10c p lb, fowls 
7T@7tec, ducks 8@9c, turkeys 7@9c. Wheat 
76c p bu, corn 654%c, oats 47%@48c, timothy 
hay $12.50@16 p ton, clover mixed 11@13.50, 
bran 21@22, middlings 19@22. Apples 2.50@ 
4 p bbl, pears 1.50@2.75, Concord grapes 11 
@12c p 5-lb bskt, Catawba 11@12c. Pota- 
toes 90@9%5c p bu, onions 1.10@1.30, cabbage 
9@13 p ton, string beans 2@3 p bu, cauli- 
flower 1.50@2.50 p bskt. Live steers 4.20@ 
5.25 p 100 lbs, stockers and feeders 2.50@4.40, 
butcher cows 2.10@3.50, bulls 2.40@3.60, hogs 
6@6.25, pigs 5.50@5.80, sheep 1.50@3.25, lambs 
3@4.50 veal calves 3@6.50. 

OHIO--At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 78 
@78tec p.bu, corn 66%4c, oats 46@46%c, rye 
634%4@64c, bran $21@21.50 p ton, middlings 
22@24, timothy hay 9@13.50, clover mixed 
8.50@10.50, rye straw 5.75@6. Eggs 22c p 
doz, chickens 6c p lb 1 w, fowls 5%c, tur- 
keys 744c, ducks 5c, geese 3.50@5 p doz. Ap- 
ples 3.25@5 p bbl, cranberries  6.75@7.25. 
Potatoes 83@90c p bu, onions 80@85c, cab- 
bage 8@12.50 p ton, cauliflower 2@2.25 p 
bbl, turnips 65@75c. Live steers 4.50@5.75 
p 100 lbs, veal calves 3@5.50, hogs 5.15@6, 
sheep 2.25@3, lambs 3.75@4.35. 

At Columbus, bran $20 p ton, shorts 19, 
middlings 21, screenings 17, hay 9@11, wheat 
73c p bu, corn 68c, oats 40@4ic. Live steers 
3@4.50 p 100 lbs, veal calves 3@6, hogs 6@ 
6.25, sheep 3.50@4.50. Eggs 25c p doz, live 
fowls 6c p Ib, chickens 7c, turkeys 8c, 
ducks 7%c, geese 6c, turkeys 9c d w, ducks 
8%c, chickens 8c. Potatoes 85@88c p bu, 
onions 1.10@1.25, turnips 40c, cabbage 12@ 
123 p ton. Apples 3.75@4.50 p bbl, cranber- 
ries 6.50@7, Catawba grapes l4c p 4-lb bskt. 
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Feeding Value, $26.54 per ton 
Manurial Value, 16.26 per ton 
Total Value, 34.67 per ton 
Protein, over 36 per cent 
Fat, nearly 14 per cent 
CHEAPEST TO BUY 
MOST ECONOMICAL TO USE 
PROVEN BY EXPERIENCE 
TESTED BY ANALYSIS 
How Atlas Gluten Meal compares 
with other feeds is described on page 
514, American Agriculturist for No- 
vember 23. Get a sample lot from 
your dealer. , 


ATLAS FEED AND MILLING CO 


PEORIA, ILL. 
P. O. Box 164 





For Spavi bo Splints, Our 
wothe sat et Res stteeatests 


VER FAILED. 
m, Mont., 22th, 1899. 
t—I will say that I have used Kendall’s Spavin 
last ten years as a liciment; I have cured three 
spavins, one curb and one ringbone. I have 
led to cure anything that Ihave tried. P find en- 
closed stamp for your “Treatise on the Horseand his Diseases,’ 
Very truly yours, CLIFFORD SHELBY. 
Price $1; six for $5. Asaliniment for family use 
it has no equal. Ask your druggist for Kendall’s 
Spavin Cure, also “A Treatise on the Horse,” 


book free, or address 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG PALLS, VT. 
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Tested by Time 


Im Use 35 Years. 
Noexperiment. You 
run norisk. 30 days’ 
yy trial For special 
4% offer and terms write 


OSG00D SCALE CO. 


105 Central Street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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E— NO SPAVINS = 


The worst possible spavin can be cured in 
45 minutes, Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
ust as quick. Not painful and never has 
ailed, etailed information about thi 
new method sent free to horse owners, 
Write today. Ask for pamphlet No, 82 
Fleming bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 























Newton's Heave, Cough, Distemper 
and Indigestion Cure. A veteri- 
‘3g mary specific for Wind,Throat and 
eZ Stomach Troubles. Strong recom- 
mends. $1.00 per can. ealers 
or mail or ex. paid. 
NEWTON HORSE REMEDY CO., 
: (21) Toledo, Ohio. 


Agents and Dealers Wanted 


to sell Rippley’s 3 and 5 Gallon Com- 
Pp ir Sprayers, also large orchard spray- 
ers We have the best, and sell them under a guaran- 
tee. 
Rip 





A card will bring catalogue and terms, 
pley Hardware Co., Box 236 Graftos, Wllaois. 





When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
’ WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS - 


on 
| | 
—_ 


Convention and Show Dates. 





UNQUESTIONABLE PROOF 


AGRICULTURAL. 


io aan poslety, Des ietnes.....»--000 4 OF THE 
ss € agri, 
Conmectivut bd of aaat, ecldeenent: Dec 17-19 z EVERY-DAY SUPERIORITY OF 


Wisconsin agri society, Madison........ eb 4-7 
HORTICULTURAL, 


Connecticut horticultural, Hartford.:...Dec 10 THE IMPROVED U. Ss. SEPARATOR 


Illinois hort society, C hampaign i Bad Dec 10-12 


Iowa state horticuitural, Des Moines.Dec 10-12 : ‘rhe kind that gets all the cream ” 


Maryland horticultural, Baltimore...Dec 12-13 


Northeastern Ia hort, Rockwell...... Dec 17-19 i i 

Southwestern Ia hort, Red Oak....... Dec 17-19 Prof, W. J. Spillman, Director of the Washington State 

Kansas horticultural, Topeka......... Dec 26-28 Experiment Station at Pullman, in an article in the Ranch 
irginia horticultural, ichmond....... an 7- > al ‘ 

New Jersey horticultural, Trenton...... Jan 8-9 and Range, Seattle, W ash., of August 15, 1901, gives the 


N Y fruit growers’ assn, Syracuse, ....Jan 8-9 
Peninsula horticultural, Berlin, Md....Jan 8-10 
Eastern nurserymen, Rochester, N ¥., -Jan 15 
Rhode Island hortic ultural, Providence. .Jan 18 
Western N Yhorticultural, Rochester.Jan 22-23 


record of the testing of five samples of milk from dairymen 
using U. S. Cream Separators. 
The five tests were as follows: 


Wisconsin horticultural, Madison...... Feb 4-7 

Eastern N Y horticultural, New York.Feb 12-13 00, .0O, .O!, .O1, .04 
American carnation, Indianapolis..... Feb 19-20 An average of ,Q4§@ of one per cent. 
Mass fruit growers, Worcester..... March 12-13 


Please notice that in two of the samples the professor 


DAIRY AND LIVE STOCK. . 
could find no fat, and in the poorest one only .o4. (Probably 


“4 York Merino sheep breeders, Roches- 


RPE EE Apt pe REE. Dec 10-11 iryman did not run his separator according to 
4 ROR GROEy.. COR ccctccsonccsiva =e 11-13 this dai _ P 8 the 
lowa stock breeders, Jefferson........ Dec 11-13 directions.) 

Polled Jersey show, Cedarville, O.. Dec 17-19 These records show that the 
State breeders’, Roche “ster, N xX Dec 17-19 


Pa live stock breeders, Pittsburg mei’ Dec 18-19 U. S. Separator is without a peer in 
Indiana dairy association, Plainfield..Dec 18-19 


Duroc-Jersey breeders, Des Moines, Ia Dec 26 thoroughness of separation. 


Philadelphia poultry show... Dee 2dan 2 HIGHEST AWARD 








ee “> creamery: a eawes Pe ; 

ermont dairy ee Ree an 7- . i iti 

sea age Milwaukee, occ ee —_ Me At the Pan American Exposition 
isconsin cheesemakers, ilwaukee..Jan MO wo 

See menage Doane? Hartford........... — ee DID THE ST -ER FECT RK 
ig en al rr an 14- ‘ 

Madison Sauare Garden poultry show, mt In the Model Dairy, Excelling All Others 
on oe I eer rere re ea an - 

Poultry show, Chicago................0 Jan 20-25 

Nebraska dairy, Lincoln................ Jan 22-24 Write for descriptive catalogues giving full information. 


Michigan dairy, Agricultural College..Feb £6 Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Wis dairy convention, Monomonie....Feb 12-16 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mich assn farmers’ clubs, Lansing....Dec 10-12 
Michigan state grange, Lansing...... Dec 10-13 
Pennsylvania grange, Johnstown..... Dec 10-13 
Vermont grange, W R Junction... Dec 11-13 


Nova Scotia farmers’ assn, Halifax....Jan 22 
Illinois. farmers’ institute, Rockford..Feb 18-21 


Suffering Saved hy 


Neverslip Calks : 


a practical and proved device of small cost, 





Injuring Minnesota Butter Industry— 
According to reports from eastern N Y¥ 
commission men are mixing high grade 
Minn butter with lowér grade products 
from the different sections of the country 
and selling it as Minn product. Minn but- 








ter men have reached a high standard in easily applied. Your horse suffers in slippery as 
butter making, and a little of their prod- ; weather when shod with smooth shoes, from 

uct is taken and lower grade stock, has sold fear of falls and strains. His hoofs suffer too 

as a high grade article, because of the wv by the frequent removal of the old-fashioned 

reputation of Minn butter. This is a det- shoes for sharpening. Send for our pamphlet 

riment to the interests of the state and on this subject. Your horseshoer probably 

Dairy Cémmissioner McConnell has taken has the calks or will get them 

the matter in hand and will try and inter- stnec oO g . 

est the western dairy associations. Some NEVERSLIP MFG. CO., New Brunswick, N. J. 


action will be taken to prevent this very 
undesirable practice 











Canadian Farmers’ Reunion—The third 
annual meeting of the Ontario agricultural 
experimental union will be held at the ag- 
ricultural college, Guelph, Canada, Decem- 
ber 9-10. The work of the 3000 experiment- 
ers now co-operating with the agricultural | 
college is having a wonderful influence on | 
the farming sections of Canada. Special 
excursion rates have been granted. Fur- 
ther information can be gotten from Sec 
G. A. Gavitz, Guelph, Ontario. j 










Do it with the FEED COOKER 


The Granite State Cooker has many uses beside the cooking of feed for stock. It is the 

most useful utensil that you can have about the place. At butchering time use it for 

heating water, rendering lard and making scrapple.. On washday for heating water or 

boiling clothes. Stockmen, Dairymen and Poultrymen find it the best for cooking f 

and heating water for the stock and for heating the barn or outbuilding. Made in 8 sizes. 
ully guaranteed. Write for circular which tells all about this and other use: 


appliances. Sentfree. gi BANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. 
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WEIGHT «970 LBS., AGES YEARS; SHORTHORN. She eats “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” 
every day and is owned by International Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” causes Cattle, 
Horses, Hogs and Sheep to grow very rapidly and makes them Big, Fat and Healthy. Is used and strongly endorsed by 
WN over 500,000 Farmers. It issold on a Spot Cash Guarantee to Refund Your Money in any case of failure by over 30,000 
~ Dealers. It will make you extra money in Growing, Fattening or Milking. Owing to its blood purifyi ing and stimulating 
tonic effects it Cures or Prevents Disease. It is a safe vegetable medicinal perpensien to be <* - — sized a 
\ in connection with the regular grain. It Fattens Steck in 30 to 60 Days less time, t g sti 

4 Assimilation. In this way it saves a large amount of Grain. The use of “INTERNA TIONAL STOC x Soop * only as 
i ‘ Mg & FEEDS for ONE CENT.<@§ Ack your dealer for it and refuse any of the many substitutes or imitations. 





It always pays to feed the best. “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” is endorsed by over 100 leading Farm Papers. 


A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE 


= MALLED TO EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER.*%& 
This Book Contains 183 Large Colored Engravings of Horses, Cattle, Sueep, Hogs, Poultry, etc., and of thie Cow. 
Itcost us $3000 to have our Artists and Engravers make them. It co yntains a fine iy illustrated Veterinary "Department that 
will save you Hundreds of Dollars. Gives description and history of the Breeds of Ei orses, Cattle, Sheop, Hogs and Poultry. 


THIS BOOK FREE, Postage Prepaid, If You Write Us a Postal Card and Answer 3 Questions: 
aso lc Ist—Name this Paper. 2ad—How much stock have you? = Did you - Bay eee on pmny berate 
Man for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. © Editor of t per wi you you 
soem enete. Ce Der MEE SOSS. 8. have a copy of our finely ' illustrated Book for reference. The information is practical and the book is Absolutely Free. 
We will give you $14.00 worth of “iNTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” if Book is not exactly as represented. 623 We Wom the Highest Medai at Paris in 1900. 


Answer the 3 Questions and {@ Write Us At Once for Book. 


frum iamacee| INTERNATIONAL FOOD, CO. [3FEEDSONECENT] 
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As It Was 
in the Beginning. 
By Helen E. Wright. 


Molly Brant paused for a moment and 


gazed absently out of the open window; 
then she dropped the shirt that she was 
ironing and hurried to the door. Shield- 
ing her eyes with one bare arm, she looked 
anxiously up the trail. Down from among 
the pines a man was coming. He moved 
very slowly. 

A worried frown gathered between the 
woman's eyes as she watched; then draw- 
ing her apron over her head she started 
toward him. 

“Why, what ails you, John?” 
“What's happened?” 

The man’s face was pinched and white 
with pain, but he tried to smile as he said, 
“Oh, I guess it ain’t nothin’ much, Molly— 
I got a knock comin’ up the shaft to-day, 
but I guess it ain’t nothin’ much!” They 
didn’t speak again till they had reached 
the house. 

Molly gently pushed her husband into the 
big rocking chair, knelt down beside it and 
took one of his big, rough hands in both 
of hers. 

“Tell me all about it, John,” 
*“Mayn’t I fetch the doctor?” 

He raised the other hand and laid it ca- 
ressingly on the light brown head. 

“Now, don’t ye fret, Molly,” he said. “It’s 
all right—I'll just rest a bit, and maybe— 
maybe, I'll git to go to sleep!” 

Half an hour later, when she peeped into 
the room the big chair stood empty. In 
alarm she ran to the one little bedroom. 
John was lying on the bed, his face to the 
wall. He turned and tried to smile when 
she entered. 

“Poor girl!”’ he said. “It’s an awful ways 
but I reckon maybe you'd better go! Wil- 
lie’ll stay on the bed by me, and the baby 
—put the cradle where I can rock it if he 
eries; and Molly, tell the doctor it’s pretty 
bad!”’ 

The short October twilight was fading 
into night when Molly Brant closed the 
door of the little home, and drawing her 
shabby red shawl about her, started down 
the trail. 

“T’ll just leave the bars down,”’ she said, 
“so the doctor can come straight through.” 

It was a good two miles to town—two 
miles through the woods and beside a 
stream, which crept sluggishly, like a great 
yellow snail, between its clay banks. 

The moon had risen long before Molly 
climbed the hill, passed the “Mad Mary 
Claim,” and came in sight of Dr Foster’s 
house. 

The doctor himself answered her Knock. 
He was a surly old man, with a heart 
grown callous to pain of others. Molly 
noted every detail of the cheerless little 
office as she told her story, and wondered 
how she could, when John was ill. 

The rows of shabby, musty books; the 
shelves with their burdens of bottles, large 
and small; the framed diploma, all, some- 
how pictured themselves upon her memory, 
never to be erased. 

‘“‘Humph!” he said, when she had finished. 
Then, filling a vial with some dark brown 


she asked. 


she said. 


stuff, he added, “Give him this, every 
hour!” 
“But you will come?” she cried. 


“T'll be hanged if I do to-night!” he an- 
swered. 

She found herself out in the air again, 
filled with a dumb rage toward all the 
world, but—John! 

Oh, that endless walk back through the 
pines! Molly went over every detail of 
her four short years of married life. The 
first homecoming to the little log house in 
the clearing! John had proudly shown her 
the house and the little Jersey heifer; the 
orchard which he had planted, and the 
honeysuckle that he had carried all the 
way from Red Dog for her. 

“You see, Molly,’ he said (and he drew 
her close as he spoke), “it’s all been a- 
waitin’ for you.” 

And she—she had cried because there 
were but three tiny rooms, and the floors 
were only of logs! It seemed to her now 
that she had cried nearly that whole first 
year, for she missed the town and the 
light and the noise. But John never grew 
impatient. 

“Poor girl,” clumsily 


he’d say, as he 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


stroked her hair, “I ought not to hey took 
you away!” 

At twilight he would play his violin, and 
the music helped them both. 

At last the baby came, and the wee, 
warm hands reached up into her heart and 
soothed the restlessness. 

The little orchard was bearing now, and 
in the tiny barn there were three Jerseys 
instead of one. John was doing regular 
work in the mine, and with these last warm 
summer days another little one had come 
to catch at the sunbeams. 

It was nearly noon the next day when 
Dr Foster tied his old gray mare at the 
barn. He came awkwardly up to the house, 
stamping the yellow dust from his boots. 
Willie met him at the door. 

“Daddy singed all night,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
me and mommie cried!” 

John Brant lay in the 
his eyes bright with fever. 
kneeling beside him. 

Something had snapped somewhere. Some 
of the bolts that hold the soul a prisoner 
in these frail bodies of ours had given way, 
and the “dark-robed angel’’ was looking 
for the home among the pines. Dr Foster 
knew that signal well; knew, too, that all 
the wisdom of the musty books upon his 
shelves would be of no avail. 

People were kind during the long days 
that followed. The men and women of the 
mountains know a sympathy, not couched 
in pretty phrases, but full of loyal, lov- 
ing deeds. They give of their nearts, not 
of their intellects. 

And John? Only 


little bedroom, 
Molly was 


once was the curtain 
of mist lifted from the tired brain. Molly 
and the babies were close beside him. He 
smiled, and tried to hold out his arms to 
them. 

“There'll be forty dollars from the mine,” 
he said at last. “and there’s seventy in 
the poke, you know—and there’s three cows 
—and the clearin’s free—and Dick—not now 
—but maybe by and by—you’d never stand 
the lonesomeness—and he’d be good to you 
and the young ’uns—and—”’ 

But Molly sealed his lips with her own. 
“Oh, don’t! Don't, John!’ she cried, 
“There’s nobody in the world but you!” 


A happy, boyish smile flickered on the 
man’s face. 
The next time he spoke he was back 


again in the past—back with his bride, in 
their first weeks of their life together. He 
was helping to “set’’ the bread in the new 
‘wooden mixing bowl; was comforting her 
when she cried for her life in the town, 
or was playing on the loved violin. 

Three days later the miners came in their 
best clothes. One of them read a short 
service, for the circuit pastor was at Red 
Dog that week, and they laid John away 
at the edge of the clearing in the shadow 
of the pines. 

Winter came and frosted the upper Sierra 
like giant Christmas cakes. The trail to 
town lay deep beneath the snow. 

Friends gave up urging Molly Brant to 
move into civilization. They even gave up 
wondering at her preference to stay. The 
world so soon forgets us and our pain! 

But there was one who never forgot her 
—Dick Marsh, who came every Sunday. 
He brought the papers and the news of 
town. He split the cord wood into stove 
lengths, and he nailed: on all the loose 
rails. In short, his keen eye wandered over 
the clearing and his ready hand found 
plenty to do. 

And so the months passed by, and again 
the tamarac cones were heavy, and the 
wild plums and chinquapins were ripe. 

One Wednesday morning Dick came. He 
brought candy and a little tin horse for 
the children. He was freshly shaved, too, 
and his new store clothes sat awkwardly 
on him. 

Molly was in the tiny kitchen. Her arms, 
bare to the elbow, were deep in the flour, 
and her whole lithe frame swayed as she 
molded the dough. 

Dick sat watching her in silence. “Say,” 
he said, at last, a foolish grin spreading 
over his face, “you don’t knead that half 
as much as I need you!” 

Then, as the shrewd humor of his joke 
was unappreciated, he began talking in a 
thick, hurried voice. ‘‘Look here, Molly,” 
he said, ‘‘there ain’t no sense in me and 
you livin’ like this! I loved you ever since 
you was a mite of a girl, over in Williams 
district. You know I have! Your cheeks 
was as red as half-ripe check-berries then, 
and John wasn't never thought of! Then 
he came—and you liked him—and dang it 
all, I was only Dick!” 

The man had risen and was standing be- 


pale 


side her, his sunburned face 
with emotion, 

“Molly,” he went on, “he don’t need you 
any more, and I do! He’s left you and the 
young ’uns—can’t I have his place?” 


ruddy, 


Molly rounded the last snowy loaf into 
the pan before she spoke. There was no 
anger in the gray eyes, but only pity for 


the man, and a dumb, miserable pain. 

“I'm sorry,’’ she said, ‘‘oh, I’m sorry, but 
it’s no use!”’ 

Dick did not appear the 
Two days later a man with a 
stopped on his way to the mine. 

“S’pose you know the news?’ he asked. 
“Dick Marsh’s gown down to Frisco to look 
fora job! Cleared out, bag and baggage!”’ 

The years came and went. Five seasons 
of wood violets had lived their short, sweet 
lives on the little mound at the edge of the 
clearing. Five times the robins had gone 
a-courting. 

The boys trudged off, each morning now, 
to the little brown schoolhouse, nearly a 
mile away. They were sturdy, sun-bronzed 
little chaps, old, in spite of their handful 
of years, for were they not helping to take 
care of mother, the cows and the orchard 
and the berry patch? 

And Molly? There was a certain quiet 
dignity about her, a gentle happiness, which 
the mountain people could not understand. 
Perhaps they respected her the more. She 
had never spared herself. She had done a 
man’s work, and a woman’s, too, on the 
little farm, and it had grown and pros- 
pered. 

It was Sunday—a warm, sweet June Sun- 
day, just such an one as it might have 
been when God beheld the new-born world 
and “saw it was good!’ But the man 
coming up the trail felt little of the holy 
calm. He was a queer mixture, a sturdy 
mountain product, with a varnishing of 
city ways, for the great stamp mill that 
crushes and grinds us all had left much 
quartz around the gold. 

A sharp turn in the trail brought him 
upon the little house and a group of three. 


next Sunday. 
tin bucket 


The boys stared hard at the stranger, but 
the woman sprang up and held out her 
hands. He took them both in her own, and 


there was a great hope in his eyes. 
“Well, Molly,’’ he said, “I’ve come back!”’ 
They talked of everything except the one 
subject they were both thinking about, but 
it was not until the early Sunday meal had 
been cleared away, and the dishes stood 
in shining white rows upon the shelves— 
not until it was nearly time to go (for he 
was to take the evening stage), that they 
spoke of John. 
The outline of a was just 


little mound 


visible at the edge of the clearing. Molly 
sat looking at it a long time. 
“Sometimes, Dick,’’ she said at last, “I 


have thought of going away, too, but it’s no 
use! I can’t leave him! It’s our home yet, 
and when the boys are asleep, and the 
work’s all done, why—it’s most like it used 
to be! He comes—he does come, Dick! [ 
can’t see him, but I know he’s there, and 
he puts his arms around me, close, and 
smooths my hair; and sometimes, when 
I’m tired, I hear the music again! ‘Don’t 
the wind sound pretty, mother?’ Willie’ll 
say, but I know it’s the violin! No, I’d be 
lonesomer away, and perhaps he couldn’t 
find me there in the big city, you know” 

And the hope faded from Dick’s eyes. 
An hour later she walked with him down 
to the orchard bars. The day was almost 
over, and the last warm rays of sunshine 
slanted through the apple trees, and kissed 
the pink clover carpet into patches of rosy 
light. The woman’s hair was all shim- 
mering in its glory. From the woodland 
came a drowsy tinkle. A procession of 
spotted cows filed slowly into view, and 
from somewhere far above them an oriole 
gave his liquid, lonely cry. 

“‘“Good-by,”’ he said, holding out his hand, 
and again, ‘‘good-by.” But this time, un- 
consciously, he looked beyond her to where, 
gleaming white against the dark pines, 
stood the little headstone, with its one 
word, “John.” 

——ESE 

Mr Kelly: An’ how are ye this mornin’ 
Mistress Flyn? Is yer rhumatiz any bet- 
ter? Mrs Flyn: Well, yis, I think it is, I 
thank ye koindly. The new doctor’s treat- 
ment is doin’ me a worl’ av good, I belave. 
He advoises me to take queen ann eter- 
nally, and to rub anarchy on me j’ints. So 
I’m doin’ it, an’ I think it’s helpin’ me 
wonderfully.—[Christian Work. 





Customer (getting his hair cut): Didn’t 
you nip off a piece of the ear then? Bar- 
ber (reassuringly): Yes, sah, a small piece, 
but not ’nough to affect de hearin’, sah. 
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BY FLORENCE A- HAYES. 





“You onions,” the potato said, ‘Shave skins so 
rough and sleek, 

And breath so strong it really makes us poor 
potatoes sick!’’ 

*“You’ve got cross eyes; you needn’t boast,’ 
the oa made reply 

“Before I’d be a thing like you, I believe I'd 
rather die.’ 


l 

“How coarse that big tomato looks,’’ the tur- 
nip deigned to say,. 

“With such red cheeks! Oh, I am glad that 
I don’t look that way.” 

“You needn’t sneer,’’ the tomato said, ‘for 
who do you suppose E 

Would want to look as you do, with your 
great turnip nose?” 


And thus they quarreled day by day, till cold 
and stormy weather, 

When such “a lovely blend” they made, all 
in the soup together. 


Fun “Swiping”’ Grapes. 


MOCCASIN BILL. 








As it has been some time since I dined 
with you, and Thanksgiving is so near at 
hand I thought I would crowd in and get 
a seat before the turkey was all gone. I 
left the new country in Oklahoma some 
weeks ago, and returned to my Michigan 
home. I was gone nearly two years. Isaw 
a good many places and things of interest, 
had a good many hair-breadth escapes and 
experiences, but returned all safe and 
sound. Circlers, I think Sally Muggins 
gave us some good advice. Let us all en- 
deavor to regain the space we used to 
occupy, with many very interesting let- 
ters and short stories. J think Chatter- 
box’s way a good one. Her story of steal- 
ing apples reminds me of stealing grapes, 
although we didn’t get any. 

I was stopping in a country where there 
were but few grapes raised, therefore they 
were very tempting, and the boys and girls 
were in the habit of visiting the only vine- 
yard there was around there, after the sun 
was well qut of sight and the moon’s face 
was well tanned. One day a party request- 
ed me to escort them to the vineyard that 
night to “swipe” grapes. As I had been 
there with the owner, after grapes, several 
days before, and found they were all gone, 
I thought it no harm to have some fun and 
consented to go. After the shades of night 
had been drawn over a very warm and 
beautiful autumn day, we started out. We 
dodged from tree to tree, and now and 
then hid in the fence corners, until some 
passers-by got well out of hearing, before 
we ventured out again. 

After traveling about two miles in this 
manner we arrived at the vineyard and 
cautiously made our way in, and just at 
the time our party would have been seek- 
ing among the vines for a large cluster of 
the delicious fruit, I gave the alarm that 
I heard a noise, and suggested that it might 
be the “old man.” By the way, the “old 
man,” or owner, was in the habit of guard- 
ing the grapes with a double-barreled 
shotgun, so my suggestion was acted upon 
at once, and such a chase down the road 
would do credit to a Texas mule after a 
peck of oats. I really felt sorry that the 
girls didn’t get any grapes, but they don’t 
know to this day that I knew there were 
no grapes there, in the first place. Let us 
try and make the Y F T shine forth as in 
“tye olden times.”’ 





Almost Serious—S. I. S., you had better 
not go rabbit hunting very often if you 
have such luck as to almost cut off your 
thumb. But I will tell you of an experi- 
ence I had. I was quite small yet, and I 
was sent out into the garden to cut the 
tops off of some rhubarb, but instead of do- 
ing it the way I should have done it, I took 
the rhubarb in my left hand and the knife 
in the right and began to chop it off. But 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


the chopping came to a sudden end, as I 
almost chopped the whole side of my left 
hand off, so I did not chop any more that 
way. Sixteen, it seems to concern you 
somewhat as to where I live. My post- 
office is Pickerington, O. Now is it not 
right for me to know where you live?— 
[Buckeye Farm Boy. 


Delighted with H S—I have read so 
much during the past year, in the Y F T, 
about the girls and boys attending high 
school, that I concluded to wait until I 
could sign myself a high school girl. I am 
14 years old and began to attend for the 
first time this fall, and am just delighted 
with the high school, and city, too. I have 
not joined any clubs yet, but expect to 
some time in the near future. I come home 
some Friday nights, but oftener I remain 
in the city over Sunday. Have many of 
the Tablers visited the Pan-American this 
last summer? I did not go, but wanted to 
badly enough. My father, mother and lit- 
tle sister enjoyed a 10 days’ trip to Ithaca 
and Buffalo, also Niagara.—[{Hazelnut. 





An Address Wanted—Will M. Agnes 


Norcross, who wrote recently about her 
father’s chestnut grove, send her address 
to the Young Folks’ Editor. 


“The Hardest Game’—I have always 
heard that football was a dangerous sport. 
I have been playing for about three years 
at several positions and in some big games. 
I have never seen anybody hurt, and have 
only heard of one person, outside of college 
games, who got seriously injured. Every 
year things for protecting the heads, noses, 
mouths and shins of players become more 
perfected and cheaper. The hardest game 
I ever played was on Saturday, Nov 22, 
when we played the Niac athletic club. At 
the beginning, 15-minute halves were agreed 
upon, but it was changed later in the game 
to 20-minutes. In the last half they scored 
a safety, and the final score was 2-0, their 
favor.—[Left Tackle, New York. 





Historical Times—As my last letter es- 
caped that dreadful monster’s mouth, I 
thought I would write again. Western 
Chap, I had pictured the west as a cold, 
deserted region, but after reading your let- 
ter, I think it must be, after all, a beauti- 
ful place. Chatterbox of Pennsylvania, I, 
too, often thought I would like to write 
stories, and I have a collection of short 
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stories and poems, some of which I com- 
posed myself. Ban, what town did you 
come from? I’m from Huntington, a place 
which claims considerable space in the 
pages of colonial history. The first Indian 
deed to the original settlers was dated in 
the year 1646, in Huntington. The beauti- 
ful harbor of this place was the scene of 
the betrayal and capture of brave Nathan 
Hale, the American captain and patriot, 
which was in the year 1776. His brutal ex- 
ecution took place in City Hall park, New 
York, and excited the condemnation of both 
friends and foes. Here, also, was the ren- 
dezvous and base of operations of Tryon, 
the British general. whose forces devas- 
tated the cities along the Connecticut shore. 
Fort Franklin was located here, the head- 
quarters of whaleboat marauders and free- 
booters. Its garrison at one time consisted 
of 150 Tories, who were captured and made 
prisoners during 1779 by Major Tallmadge. 
Again, in 1781, it was garrisoned by 800 
Tory refugees.—_[A Long Island Daisy. 





I should like to know the reason why my 
reports of Circle 190 have not been ac- 
knowledged in the Tablers’ columns. Have 
you received the two reports that I sent 
you, one in July, other in October?—[H. F., 
Vermont. 

I play the organ and my father the vio- 
lin. My sister calls me a regular novel 
reader. I live on a South Dakota ranch 
and go to school in the winter.—[Yum 
Yum. 

My sister saves all the Tablers’ pictures 
and pastes them in a book.—[Captain 
Molly. 

I enjoyed “Chatterbox swiping apples.’ 
The humor of the situation was too much 
even for that cross man.—[Auntie. 





JAPANESE BANTAM’S SELF PRAISE: 
I’m Japanese, just look at me; 
A squirrel tail have I, said he; 
My legs are short, wings touch the ground 
And if you place me on a moun 
And look me over, round and round, 
I’ll wager none will e’er be found 
That have more style than I, said he. 
I’m therefore willing proud to be, 
I’m as you fancy, black or white; 
If colors these don’t suit you quite, 
Just make my body white, tail black! 
To suit you all I'll have the knack. 
To please still more I'll strut about, 
And then your praises you may shout. 
My tail can touch my tead, you see; 
Not “in it” are the rest with me. 
JOHN G. QUINIUs. 
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Feet in 
Comfort 


It will be a guarantee of 
lasting comfort if you insist 
on getting your heavy rubbers, 
rubber boots, wool boots and 


socks with the Red Ball in the 

trade mark. There are no goods ¥ 
made that give half the comfort or 
anything like the durability of the 


6‘ Ball-Band”’ 


Insist on getting them. There are 
The oT e merit of the “Ball- Sand’ : “the 
hardest argument for unscrupulous com- 


petitors to overcome. 


Look for the 


Red Ball in the trade mark. 


Sold everywhere. 


from your dealer. 





Get them 





than any stone, 





Then why not investigate it? It h 
nearly one hundred public monuments. We have costgne from $4.00 t« 

4,000.00. Write at once for free designs and information. It puts you under 
no obligations. We deal direct and deliver everywhere. Thousands of @ 
Jars’ worth of work sold to readers of this paper in the last few years. 


Che Monumental Bronze Co., 





Artistic e - Monuments 


T NO MORE 
— THAN PLAIN ONES 


Marble is entirely out of date. Granite soon gets m 
reqatess: constant expense and care, and eventually crum les 3 back to Moth. 

rth. Besides it is very expensive. 
White Bronze is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble with the action oi 
frost. oss-growth is an enpenne. It is more artistic 


in White Bronze 


_ discolored 


as been adopted for 


cane er STREET. 
ridgeport, Conn. 
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Work for Christmas. 


MARY BRADFORD. 


004. 





Fig 1 shows a very convenient little arti- 
cle for use in traveling, and it is also orna- 
mental enough for my lady’s dainty dress- 
er. It is called a handkerchief press and 
is made of two pieces of stiff cardboard 
4 in square, covered on one side with silk 
of a solid color and on the other with a 
pretty pattern. Wadding and 
sachet are used. The coverings 


flowered 
powder 





WORK FOR CHRISTMAS. 
are overhanded together and the two 
covers are held together with an élastic 


band covered each side with inch-wide rib- 
bon stitched together on the edges. Twice 
the length of elastic should be allowed for 
the ribbon covering, that it may be quite 
full. Sew a graceful bow of the ribbon on 
the top. 

A double bag, one side for opera glasses 
and the other for the handkerchief, is 
shown at Fig 2. Three or four-inch wide 
stiff satin or flowered ribboneis used. Fold 
together so the two ends will extend be- 
yond the center 2% in. Turn back ends, 
hem and stitch again % in above hemming 
for a draw. Use narrow ribbon for draw 
strings. 

A cork protector for the large wooden 
needles so much used in knitting shawls is 


Fig 3. A brass ring a little smaller than 
diameter of largest end of cork is cro- 
cheted full with s c in a pretty shade of 


green silk or silkateen. Make 4 rows of s ¢, 
then change silk to color of flower desired. 
Be careful now to make work fit cork. In 
5th round after every other s c, ch 15 or 
more if ionger petals are liked, and catch 


with s ec in next stitch. Do the same in 
every succeeding round; if too full, make 


loops in every other round. After complet- 
ing a round, go back and fill each loop 
with s c. Leave a few rounds in center 
of top plain, making them with yellow 
silk and also narrowing a little to fit cork. 
Connect the two corks with inch-wide 
green ribbon a little longer than needles. 
Six bags in one (Fig 4) for sewing saves 
mixing of spools and the many small ar- 
ticles that so constantly tangle in the work 
basket. The bottom piece is a hexagon 
of stiff cardboard covered with flowered 
silk or silkateen, the edges overhanded to- 
gether, and to each of the sides is at- 
tached a small bag whose width is the 
same as one side of the hexagon. The 


small bags are made of the same material 
lined with a contrasting or harmonizing 
color. Places are made for draw strings 


and each bag is drawn up separately with 
two lengths of baby ribbon tied in a little 
bow at both ends. 





Invalid’s Wrap. 


A useful and at 
ing possession is a 
Christmas present would be more ap- 
preciated and enjoyed by an invalid friend 
or a young mother. One of these just com- 
pleted by a young woman is of blue French 
flannel lined with white, trimmed with 
dainty bows of blue ribbon and silk brier 
stitching. It is so simply made that one 
can easily copy it by following directions. 
A piece of light blue flannel 2 yards long 
and about 27 in wide, is basted to a piece 
of white flannel of exactly same size, their 
edges turned in neatly and run together 
with fine white thread. At middle of one 
of 2-yard edges, a slit 6 in is made, edges 
turned in like others and points. turned 
white 


times most comfort- 
bed jacket and no 


back and basted on blue to form 2 


— 











HOLIDAY GIFTS 


are 6 
and 


and 
cuffs 
are formed by turning back corners of other 


straight sides 
and collar, 


triangles, whose 
12 in. This is neck 
brierstitched all 


2 of points. Next edge is 


around with blue silk on the side except 
where white is turned back for collar and 
cuffs, and then blue stitching shows on 


white flannel. When this is done top of cuff 
is tacked down to keep in place and two 
points where hite turns back on blue are 
securely fastened together and finished with 
a dainty bow. Another bow is placed at 
back of collar-end of 6-in slit, and a yard of 
ribbon attached to each front point to fas- 
ten jacket. When the bastings are removed 
it will take but a few seconds to slip hands 
through cuffs, tie ribbons in rront and see 
the comfortable and not unbecoming effect. 
{Marie Boulanger. 





Boy’s Knitted Sweater. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





This garment is for a boy of ten or 12 
years and can be worn in the house in 
place of a coat. -An ounce of black and 12 
oz of German knitting yarn are required, 
6 steel needles corresponding to size of 
yarn, and 4 quite fine. 

The body: With red yarn cast 192 st on 
4 of largest needles, join and rib, that is, 
k 1, p 1 for 15 rounds. Join on black yarn, 
k 1, p 1 for 7 rounds, join on red yarn and 
in same way make 7 rounds, then with 
black yarn make 7 rounds and follow with 
105 rounds with’ red. On another needle 
take off 96 st and. with remaining 96 make 
60 rounds. Take up other 96 st and make 
60 rounds. 

Join two sides and k around twice. The 
3d time around narrow 4 times, once on 
each side of shoulder seam, now Kk 3 rounds 
and narrow in same way. Continue to 
work this way until 120 st remain, then 
make 18 rounds and join on black yarn. 
Make 5 rounds black and 5 rounds red un- 
til there are 8 stripes all told, leaving last 
round of red. Bind off very loosely. You 
now have body and collar. 

Sleeves: Take up 12 st on each side of 
shoulder seam, and kK once across; now 
take up 1 st at end of each row until there 
are 88 st on needles. Take up remaining 32 





place. Continue thus until only 88 st are 
left on needles. Make 7 rounds, then with 
fine needles make 76 rounds for wrist, and 
bind off very loosely. Make other sleeve in 
same way. 

With a darning needle and red yarn darn 
back and forth neatly on shoulder seams, 


and where sleeves join body, as these are 
weak places. Be careful to leave ends of 
yarn loose, so they will not draw in when 
sweater is put on. A crocheted edge at col- 
lar and wrists makes these places a little 
firmer, but is not necessary. 
— 
Match Scratchers—Fig 1 


represents @ 


marine view, with light blue paper or silk 
for the foundation. The beach is made of 
sandpaper, and here and there, to repre- 
sent foam left on the shore by receding 
waves, tack a few bits of fluffy cotton. The 
breaking wave and the water near shore 
is made realistic by a few touches of sea- 
green water color. Let the color’ reach 
onto the sandpaper a little way. Sew tufts 


of cotton to the top of the wave as shown 
and paint the horizon line of sea a marine 




















blue. The other design will appeal to the 
| Cc 
) Striking 
Ginn 
_ | ‘at 
6 a / 
Bie a i 
ee ae ee 2 
MATCH SCRATCHERS. 
golfer. If unable to draw cut a picture of 
a golf girl or boy from some magazine and 
attach to any suitable sard for a founda- 


The skirt should be of sandpaper if 
emery paper if 
letters print or 
Girl.’’—[B. 


tion. 
on a dark background or 
card is light. In graceful 
paint at one side, “A Striking 
A. W. 


— 


After this fashion does a Scotch farmer 
rebuke his sons for a recent fight: “Ye 
hae been fectin’ again, ye blakes,’ thun- 
dered their father. ‘Mind ye, if this hap- 


at under side of armhole and k entirely pens again, I will break every bone in your 
around. Make 75 rounds, then narrow bodies. I will have you know that I am @ 
twice directly under arm. Make 3 rounds man of peace!’’—[{S. R. Crockett, in New 
and then narrow twice again at same Lippincott. 

—— | 














This is no catch-penny advertisement in which you are ensnared by 


the wonderful offers, “‘ we trust you,”’ 


“send no money,” free,” &c. So if 


you are looking for “‘ something for nothing” don’t w sti any more time. 
Ours is simply the business announcement of a factory making six thousand 
Watches a day, and wishing to tell the pedple about them in an honest, 


straight-forward way, 


It fs true we want to sell you our goods, but by 


strictly business methods only, consequently we show an exact picture of the 


watch and tell you exactly its price. 


We prefer you to buy it of your dealer, but 


if not convenient for you to dose, send us $1.00 and receive the greatest 
watch bargain ever known. Guarantee in every watch (see cut), Catalogue Free, 


R.H. INGERSOLL & BRO. DEP T. 225 


67 CORTLANDT ST. N.Y. 





















WINCHESTER 


“NEW RIVAL” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


‘ outshoot all other black powder shells, because they are made 
better and loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding. Try them and you will be convinced. 


ALL ¢ REPUTABLE ¢ DEALERS @ KEEP ¢ THEM 






















~ LARKIN SOAPS | 2ecmens 


Were awarded six medals, two gold, for supreme merit at the Pan-American 


Exposition. 


Don’t miss this opportunity for economy 


Already millions 





Never exhibited without an award of Gold Medal. 
the Larkin advertisement in American 


ey ayers ulturist in Soap Nov. 
of friends and users. 


Did you see 
3d? 

adn 8t., 

Qsuttaio, N. ¥. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Child’s Knitted Mittens. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 





For a child of seven years. With Sax- 
ony yarn cast 18 st on each of 3 needles; 
for a size larger put 3 more st on each 
needle and knit 3 or 4 more rounds before 


narrowing. Knit 2 and purl 2 until 24 
rounds are made for wrist. 

For thumb, p 1, k 2, p 1, rest plain. In 
every 4th round widen at right of ist st 


and at left of last st between the 2 p sts. 
Continue until there are 18 st between p st. 
Now run thread through 18 st just made. 

For gusset cast 5 st on right-hand needle, 
k 1 round plain, n in center of 5 st cast on, 
every time for 3 rounds, k 26 rounds plain. 

To n off, k 7 st, n, repeat all around. K 
3 rounds plain, k 6 st, n and repeat all 
around. K 3 rounds plain, k 5 st and repeat. 
K 3 plain rounds, k 4 st, n, repeat. K 3 
plain rounds, k 3 st, n, repeat. K 2 rounds 
plain, n, repeat. K 1 round plain, k 1 st, n 
and repeat. 

In next round n twice on each needle, bind 
off in next round and leave a length of 
yarn to fasten. Fasten yarn to right of 
st, take up on 2 needless k around to gusset, 
then take on a third needle 5 st at the 
bottom of 5 st cast on, and 1 st on each 
side of these 5 to firm work. 

Every time you come to st cast on n until 
only 3 st are left; add 2 st from each of 
other needles, making 7 on each, k 13 plain 
rounds. Nin center of each needle in every 
other round until 6 st are left on each, then 
n every round until there are 2 on each 
needle, and bind off. 


a ou 


Pomona Lace. 





LOU LYLE. 
St, stitch; s, slip; k, knit; p, purl; n, 
narrow; o, over; fag, fagot, that is, thread 


Over twice, purl 2 together. Cast on 26 st. 
Ist row—S 1, k 1 [fag, k 6] 3 times. 
2d row—[K 6, fag] 3 times, k 2. 
3d row—S 1, k 1 [fag, k 1, n, o 2, n, k, 1) 


3 times. 
4th row—[K 3, p 1, k 2, fag] 3 times, k 2 
5th row—Like Ist row, 6th like 2d, 7th 
like 1st. 
8th row—Bind off 5 st, which brings to 


fag, then, having 1 st on right-hand needle, 
slip it on left needle, and draw it out 4 
in long, now k 6 st in this, 1 st before slip- 
pinf@ it off, making first 1 st in front thread, 
then 1 in back thread, 1 in front, etc, until 
there are 6 st, then drop like any knitted st 
and continue by (fag) 3 times, k 2—repeat 
from ist roy. 

This lace can be made wider or narrower. 
The narrow edge is made by knitting di- 
rections in brackets once; it can be 
made as wide as desired by repeating di- 
rections in brackets the necessary num- 
ber of times and adding 8 st for each re- 
peat of pattern. 


———— 


_ “Undignified Giggling” Exercises. 


E. W. 





Oppression after eating is often caused by 
a slouching or cramped attitude. To rem- 
edy it stand erect, and reach up with the 
extended hands as high as possible, without 
taking the heels from the floor. This lifts 
the chest and gives free play to the mus- 
cles about the waist. If the clothing iSe 
tight very little benefit will be experie nced. 
Many dyspeptic pains are caused by incor- 
rect habits of standing and sitting. Easy 
chairs should be avoided after a full meal, 
as they encourage a careless lounging atti- 
tude. 

Nervous depression and fatigue may be 
greatly relieved by the scientific practice of 
yawning and stretching. Stand inthe open 
air or before a breezy window. Inhale slowly 
and deeply through the nose, while mak- 
ing the muscles of chest and arms very 
tense and raising the extended hands 
slowly to an upward position, until the 
hands are clasped at the back of the neck. 
Hold the breath in the lungs and the hands 
in this position for a moment or two, while 
the upper chest is pushed strongly forward, 
and the head as strongly backward, and 
+hen exhale slowly. If this is not fol- 
lowed by a feeling of refreshment and im- 
mediate energy, it is because the pupil did 
not “yawn through the nose,’’ or because 

_the exercise was performed quickly or in 


stagnant air, or the muscles were not made 
very hard in the process. It may be varied 
by pushing the clenched fists downward, or 
outward, or backward, or upward. 

For chronic constipation stand erect, with 
the clothing loose about the waist. Then, 
keeping the body from the waist down im- 
movable, lean to the left side until the 
left hand is as low as it can be brought, 
then to the right side till the right hand 
has reached its lowest point. Repeat 50 
times, being careful not to lift the heels, 
nor to let the chest and head pitch forward. 
When the muscles begin to ache, lie flat 





POMONA LACE, 


on the back on a lounge and draw up each 
knee alternately until the thigh is pressed 
strongly against the abdomen. Repeat un- 
til fatigued. Both of these exercises have 
proved satisfactory. They should be prac- 
ticed daily, until regularity is established. 

To conquer a chilly feeling, spread a 
newspaper or two on the floor and lie on 
the back on them. Then, without using 
the hands, or lifting the heels from the 
fioor, rise to a sitting posture ten times 
in succession. A few books or other slight 
weight may be placed on the ankles to 
keep them down. Again resuming a re- 
cumbent posture, lift the feet slowly and 
steadily from the floor until the legs are 
at right angles with the body. Lower 
them again and repeat ten times. Do not 
yield to the temptation to toss them up, 
but let the movement be slow. 

An exercise that almost any farmer boy 
can do several times in succession, without 
any preceding practice, is very difficult for 


people who are not accustomed to use their 
arms in muscular work. It is to lie with 
the face toward the flocr, and the body 
resting on the palms and toes, then by 
bending the elbows lower than the head, 
until the chin touches the floor, and then 
raise again to the original position. The 
hard part of this exercise is that no part 
resting on the palms and (toes, then 
chin, or upper chest, must be allowed to 
touch the floor. It is easier on sloping 
ground. By practicing on a grassy slope 
last summer, I can now do it five times 
in succession on the floor, with much re- 
sulting strength to chest and arms, but 


I should not like to acknowledge how many 
times my early efforts in this direction 
were accompanied by total collapse and un- 
dignified giggling. 





One day a jar of sweet damsons was 
missing from the preserve closet. At the 
table, when the matter was mentioned, each 
one present, except a small boy, denied all 
knowledge in regard to the jar. 
boy was asked if he knew what had be- 
come of the missing fruit. He replied: 
‘‘My pa doesn’t ‘low me to talk at the ta- 





ble.’”’ 
The steamer rolled and pitched in the 
waves. ‘‘Dear boy,’ groaned Cholly, at 


on. shipboard, 
my remains 


the end of his first hour 
“promise me you will send 
home to my people!”’ 

Another hour passed. “‘Dear boy,” feebly 
moaned Cholly. “you needn’t send my re- 
mains home. There won’t be any.”’ 





At last the | 


cee eens 
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Enthusiastic Converts 


There are Thousands of Them Who 
Believe as This Woman Does. 


. Ira Knowlton, of Butte, Montana, is 
convert to the virtues 
s Dyspepsia Tablets as a cure for 
She says: 


Mrs 
a most enthusiastic 
of Stuart's 
obstinate 


stomach trouble. - 





had poor digestion nearly all my life. It 
now seems to me that for years I never 
knew what it was to be hungry, to have 
a good natural appetite. 

“I was troubled with gas in stomach 
causing pressure on the heart with palpita-. 
tion and short breath. Nearly everything 
I ate soured on my stomach, sometimes I 
had cramps in the stomach which almost 
resembled spasms. 

‘Doctors told me I had catarrh of the 
stomach, but their medicines would not 
reach it and I would still be a sufferer 
had I not, in sheer desperation decided to 
try Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

“IT knew they were an advertised remedy 
and I didn’t believe anything I read about 
them as I had no confidence in advertised 
remedies, but my sister living in Pittsburg 
wrote me last spring, telling me how Stu- 
art’s Tablets had cured her little daughters 
of indigestion and loss of flesh and appetite 
and I hesitated no longer. 

“T bought a fifty cent box at my drug 
store and took two of the large tablets 
after each meal and found them delightful 
to take, being. as pleasant to the taste as 
caramel candy. Whenever during the day 
or night I felt any pain or uneasiness in 
the stomach or about the heart I took 
one of the small tablets and in three weeks 
it seemed to me as if I had never known 
what stomach trouble was. 

“TI keep Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in the 
house and every member of our family 
uses them occasionally after a hearty meal 
or when any of us have a pain or ache in 
the digestive organs.” 

Mr. E. H. Davis of Hampton, Va., says: 
“T doctored five years for dyspepsia, but 
in two months I got more benefit from 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets than in five 
years of the doctor’s treatment.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest 
as well as the simplest and most conven- 
ient remedy for any form of indigestion, 
catarrh of stomach, biliousness, sour stom- 
ach, bloating after meals, sympathetic 
heart trouble. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is not a cheap 
cathartic but an active digestive remedy 
containing the pepsin and diastase which 
every weak stomach lacks, and they cure 
stomach troubles because they digest the 
food eaten and give the weak, abused 
overworked stomach a chance to rest and 
recuperate. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold in 
every drug store in the United States. 
Canada and Great Britain. 
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Teaching School. 


WILL TEMPLER. 





Thousands of well-meaning people firm- 
ly believe that the labors of a teacher 
amount to almost nothing. “Ichabod,” says 
Irving, “was looked upon as an idle, gen- 
tlemanly sort of person.”’ And the succes- 
sors of the worthy pedagog are still apt to 
be regarded in much the same light, al- 
though all persons so minded do not crit- 


icise them so gently as does the author 
of Sleepy Hollow. 
In the cities, where hundreds of neatly- 


dressed persons of both sexes may be daily 
met going to and returning from their 
work, the teacher’s position excites little or 
no comment; but in rural communities 
such expressions as, “She's too lazy to 
work!” “Sits around the schoolhouse all 
day!” “Gets his living off the public!” are 
by no means uncommon. Indeed, there are 
localities where the teacher may consider 
himself fortunate if he does not inspire 
positive dislike in the bosoms of an exist- 
ing class who deem ‘only physical exertion 
as labor, and who regard the teacher as an 
idle, gentlemanly or ladylike person, who 
dif a man) would be setting a far better 
example before the youth by hoeing corn 
or cutting cordwood, or (if a woman) by 
making butter, washing dishes or shaping 
garments. 

That somebody must teach is readily 
granted by these narrow people, but to fol- 
low out their theory of the moral fitness 
of things, the schools should be relegated 
to sickly young men, superannuated old 
ones, weakly girls in indigent circum- 
stances, widows with large families, or, in 
short, any persons of moral character hav- 
ing sufficient education to command a 
license, and who are physically unfit for 
performing manual labor. 

It is a well-known physiological fact that 
healthy minds generally inhabit healthy 
bodies, and if ever in life there is a period 
when healthful influences should be felt, 
the period is that of youth. Youth should 
be a time of hope and trust, a time full of 
wholesome plans for the future into which 


should never come aught that is_ sad, 
gloomy or pessimistic. It is the business of 
every right-minded man to brighten the 


world in which he lives, and he may exert 
a manifold influence in this direction if he 
be fortunate enough to possess this trait to 
a strong degree, and as a teacher to trans- 
mit his glorious heritage to those under his 
charge. 

The schoolroom is no place for the physi- 
cally or mentally weak, the irritable or the 
overpassionate man or Wwoman,—most of 
the schoolroom failures being directly trace- 
able to one or all of these causes. 

Given, then, a person of good health, hav- 


ing all the requisites of a teacher, which 
are intellect, education, morality, polite- 
ness, cheerfulness, patience, perseverance, 


cummon sense and the rare faculty of im- 
parting his knowledge to others. Put this 
person into a room with two-score or more 
of children of all ages, let him do his whole 
duty as an instructor, then say if you can 
that he has an easy place. 

Granted that two hours’. before .the 
schoolhouse door is unlocked, the world of 
rianual labor has been at its tasks,— 
there yet occurs this difference. Those who 
pursue mechanical or agricultural pursuits 
are accountable only to themselves, or at 
the’ most to but one other, and that ‘one 
a person of mature mind. The teacher is 
directly responsible to every pupil under 
his charge, in not one of whom isgreason- 
ing power fully developed. His task is gen- 


erally laid out for the farmer or the me- 
chanic. Only so much can be performed 
in aday. There are no causes for perplex- 


itr. no reasons for worry. The day’s work 
done, rest and peace are assured. 

Can the same be said of the faithful 
teacher? Rising often from a pillow where 
sieep has been robbed of essential benefits 
by dreams of the ever-present schoolroom, 
an hour or two is spent in preparing for 
the duties of the day. No real teacher 
leaves everything to the spur of the mo- 
ment. At the schoolhouse door begins the 
exhaustive labor, which for its successful 
culmination requires the exercise of almost 
every faculty of which the mind is capable. 

Here are 40 boys and girls of all ages, 
brought up under different conditions. For- 
ty minds, no two of which are alike, rang- 
ing on the one hand from the exceedingly 
bright and retentive to the exasperating- 
ly dull and stupid: on the other hand, from 





the kind, docile child to the absolutely mean 
and vicious. Forty children, every one of 
whom is as critical and jealous of his rights 
as would be each member of a like company 
of grown persons,—for each child has the 
game just claim on the teacher and is en- 
titled to his share of the teacher’s atten- 
tion. 

The teacher represents all departments 
of government, exercising at the same time 
functions legislative, executive and judicial. 
He must make none but wise laws, enforce 
them with strict impartiality, and inter- 
pret them so that his decisions shall cover 
every delicate point, ‘“‘with charity to all 
and malice toward none.” 

Confined to the close, often unventilated 
and frequently dirty schoolroom; breath- 
ing vitiated air coming from the many 
breaths and from the unclean bodies and 
clothing of at least part of his flock; with 
every sense constantly on the alert; with 
nerves at the highest tension,—the teacher 
labors on. His is a _ position of grave 
responsibility, and the true teacher is 
keenly alive to the fact. 

While the mechanic is spending his time 
in constructing a machine the success of 
which is already assured; while the farmer 
is planting his seed and cultivating his 
crops, having faith in nature to perform 
the rest, the teacher is engaged in forming 
character—in making men and women for 
home, for country and for God. 

What coarse or profane tongue, or 
thoughtless, inexperienced brain, should 
then be given the right to bring his igno- 


rant criticisms against the delicate, nay, 
the holy labor of the teacher? But those 
so inclined take the right, a goodly 


proportion of all parents being ever ready 
to prove by words and acts that they 
consider themselves superior to the teacher 
in all things pertaining to the schoolroom. 

Is there a child having neither brains 
nor capacity, the parents seldom _ recog- 
nize the fact, and the teacher is supposed 
to supply the deficiency. Should a case of 
undue precocity exist, let the teacher 
beware lest he be accused of partiality. In 
short, many lose sight of the fact that all 
teachers are of earth earthly, and 
they look for perfection where perfection 
cannot exist,—teachers being but men 
and women, after all. Nevertheless, teach- 
ers should strive to attain as nearly as 
possible to the perfect and to avoid going 
into detail,—should, if they would enjoy 
the sinecure (?) of a teacher’s employment, 
keep on hand in constant readiness for use, 
brains for the stupid, justice for the 
wronged, loving advice or prompt punish- 
ment for the wicked and vicious, forgive- 
ness for the penitent, tact, kindness and 
encouragement for all. 


Says an eminent medical authority: “It 
is worry rather than physical labor that 
wears people out before their time.” And 


he or she is a happy teacher who has elim- 
inated all ‘‘worry’’ from schoolroom work. 
The close atmosphere, the thousand petty 
annoyances, the severe mental strain, the 
weight of responsibility resting upon one, 
the fear of adverse criticlsm—are all causes 
certain to be followed by effects in the 
shape of headaches,. lassitude, nervousness 
and mental exhaustion, with which every 
fiber of the body quickly sympathizes. 
The principal of a suburban school was 
recently plodding wearily homeward after 
an average day’s work in the schoolroom 
and an additional hour and a half spent in 
correcting pupils’ written work. ‘‘You ap- 
pear tired,” remarked a friend whom he 
met. The teacher’s wan features lighted 
up into a weary smile. “I am more than 


that,” was his quiet reply, “I am ex- 
hausted.” And that teacher’s reply will 
find a response in the breasts of thou- 


sands of others all over the land. 
Teaching a sinecure! Let all who so 
believe, come up and try It. 


When We Played “Miller.” 


ONE OF THE PARTY. 








A number of years ago we had our an- 
nual Sunday school picnic. .We were a 
small German Methodist congregation, but 
generally made up in good feeling for what 
was perhaps lacking in great numBer. The 
day (it was one Fourth of July) being very 
warm, we all felt somewhat dull, but our 
minister’s wife, an elderly, rather fleshy 
lady, with a young heart and a very cheer- 
ful disposition, came to our rescue. 

“Let’s play ‘Miller,’ all of you, young 
and old, no excuses accepted!” she said. 








FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


I suppose most of us know the old game 
—how a ring of couples is formed, with an 
odd one in the middle, and going round, we 
sing: 

Here stands themiller, all alone in the mill; 
As the wheel goes around he gathers what 


he will. 
One hand in the hopper, the other in the 
sack, 
As the wheel goes around he cries out 
“Grab!” 
Then partners are changed, and the one 
in the middle tries hard to get out of his 
or her single blessedness, and so compel 


another one to take hfs or her place in the 
middle. 


The young folks saw the fun at once, 
and with 1t ‘inkling eyes led off; to our 
surprise it was catching—we all took part. 
All worked well until one of the older 


brothers found to his chagrin that he was 
minus a partner. He claimed what he 
thought his rights, but the others would 
not give up their prizes easily. Now the 
fun began, old gray-headed men from 50 
to 70 years of age playing with all their 
might, like boys killing snakes. The ex- 
planations were all made in the handiest 


German-English and English-German, to 
the great amusement of all the rest. 

The scene presented itself about in this 
way: We, the older members of the church, 


consented to play “Miller,” and intended 
to do it right and honest and fair, with 
none of your ‘“‘smart Alex” tricks, and to 


do it with a will, as we would dig potatoes 
or the like. But the young folks would 
not play in this staid manner, and so mat- 
ters became mixed. In the end, however, 
it was amicably settled, but we were un- 
able to play much longer for laughter; it 


Was too “rich.’’ 

We may play ‘Miller’ ever so many 
times, but never again will we have such 
genuine fun over so simple a game, such 
a truly accidental and unlooked for sur- 
prise. For me, to this day, many a dark 


cloud gets a silver lining if I think of the 
picnic where we played ‘Miller.’ 
col — 
WAITIN’. 
I’ve allers bin a-waitin’ 
Ever since I wuz born,— 
Waitin’ in winter fer summer, 
So’s I could hoe th’ corn; 


Waitin’ in summer fer winter, 
So’s I could cut th’ ice; 
Waitin’ fer suthin easy-like, 
Suthin t’ turn out nice. 


I'm just a-waitin’, waitin’, 
Just coz—well, I'm waitin’ yet. r 
S’pose I'll keep on a-waitin’ 


Through winter’s snow an’ wet. 








Musical Instruments 

Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 

Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 

' instrument? You can obtain special 
OFFER! 


value this season by purchasing the 

new Lyon & Healy makes, There is 

nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free. You 
© a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 
YON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 
I will gladly inform 


YSELF CURE anyone addicted to 


OCAINE. yt PHINE.OPIUM 
R LAUDANUM, of a never-failing 
harmless ome’ Cure. Address 
MRS. R. M. BALDWIN, Box 1212, Chicago, Ii}. 


























Al, (= — 


HAT better Christmas gift is there fora young man 

than a technicaleducation? Hundreds of young 
men have obtained good positions through our corre 
spondence courses in Steam, Electrical, and Textile 


ENGINEERING 


[including Mechanical Drawing] 

Every student enrolling for full engineering course 
during the month of December will receive our new 
Reference Library of Engineering Practice,” in five 

uarto volumes, handsomely bound in half morocco 
eather and fully indexed 


FREE OF CHARGE 


The Library comprises over 2842 pages and 1975 illus 
trations carefully selected from our text-books in the 
Electrical, Steam ana Mechanical Engineering Courses. 

For description and large Hand-book address 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 

Boston, Mass., U.S. A- 




















TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


T’ Comfort You. 


HENRY WILLIS MITCHELL: 


In leafy dales, where song birds sing 

Their notes o’ joy th’ hull day thro’, 

I love t’ watch th’ clouds wot float 

Ercross th’ big expanse o’ blue, 

An’ ‘ith each cloud let bright hope 
Say, they comfort you! 


rise. 


Wot if each cloud ain’t 
Spangled 


jes’ like snow, 
‘ith golden beams o’ light? 


You know an’ feel th’ sunlit day, 
If passin’ thro’ th’ shades o’ night. 
Fer sunthin’ comes, in each dark day, 


T’ comfort you! 

So, let bright clouds cheer up y’r hearts, 
Jes’ put sad, dreary thoughts t’ flight, 

An’ let th’ black ones cheer ye, too; . 
They make th’ rose ones seem more bright: 


So life is made one long sweet dream, 
T’ comfort you! 
tills case 
A Jolly Time. 
A. A. P.. MAINE. ‘ 


My best time is hallowed. 
insures its privacy. 
good times and jolly 
pened when I was 

It was Sunday, 
snowed alternately all day. Sue and I 
had overhauled all the old books (we 
hadn’t the magazines and family papers 
we have now), and had spent an hour or 
two on the puzzles and riddles in the 
Farmer’s Almanac, but it had been a long 
dreary day. Toward night the wind 
shifted to the northwest, and froze a thin 
coating of ice to everything it touched. 
After the storm was over, Sue’s beau came 
and we decided to go down to the Metho- 
dist vestry to evening prayer meeting. 

I ran across the street to invite Stevey 
Lamson and May Bird. Enoch Strout, 
Sue’s beau, was.an honest, sensible, good- 
natured soul, but he was’ undeniably 
homely; tall and thin, with long face, 
hands and feet, and awkward in move- 
ments and manners. 

The vestry was in the basement. We 
had to go down five or six stone steps to 
enter it. We were a little late and the 
services had begun. Enoch turned hur- 


Its sanctity 
But we all have had 
times. This one hap- 
about 15. 


and it had rained and 


riedly and said, “I'll go ahead and select 
a good seat.” He started all right, but 
his feet slipped from under him. He sat 


down, slid down the steps, his feet struck 
the door, it flew open and he shot right 
in. His hat had fallen off, and for a minute 
he didn’t seem to know what to do with 
himself. Then, embarrassed, he scrabbled 
up and took a seat. 

We started down the steps carefully, 
before we reached the door, May tittered, 
Sue giggled, I laughed and Stevy roared. 
We hustled up the steps and sobered down; 
we started again and the ludicrousness of 
the scene came upon us and we retreated, 
shaking with merriment. When we had 
made our fourth attempt and turned back, 
we had completely lost control of our 
risibles and were laughing hilariously. 

A policeman was coming down the street. 
When nearly opposite us, he started to 
cross over. Stevey said he guessed we had 
better go home, and all the way up Park, 
across Harlow and up High street, we 
laughed and laughed. 


but 


— 





“Go to a Farmhouse’’—My letter about 
summer guests, in the issue of Aug 24, 
did look queer in print, but I would 
not have you think my boarders have t0e 
go to the pump and wash from neces- 
sity. It was because they preferred that 
way. I have all the various furnishings, 
washbowl, towel, etc, a bedroom should be 
supplied with. We also have hammocks, 
croquet sets, a surrey, one porch screened, 
plenty of cushions, and all the comforts 
most farmers have; but these things were 
provided for our own family, not for 
boarders. The idea I wishci to convey 
was that it was not necessa’ to provide 
so many special things for their amuse- 
ments, as all of the young folks I have 
had as baarders can look out for that 
part themselves, and that they enjoy stay- 
ing with me is proved by their coming 
back the third time. The two young men 
we had this summer for two months’ made 
us promise to take them next year if they 
could come. Now we have a “conscience” 
and only ask for a fair profit on our work, 
expecting them to make as little extra 
trouble as possible in return for their 
accommodation, as I think the favor of 








enjoying a few weeks in the country at 
the homes of the farmers, such as live 
here in McHenry county, Ill, is all on their 
side. My husband has just returned from 
Buffalo (Oct 30), and from his account 
of the country after he left Ohio, I do not 
wonder that some of those people that 
live in other states have to make a great 
deal of preparation for the comfort of 
summer guests. And when I say there is a 
difference between a farmer’s wife taking 
boarders and keeping a summer resort I 
know what I am talking about. Not long 
ago we spent some time at a Wisconsin 
lake resort, paying $25 per week; but our 
meals were served in four courses, there 
was a chief cook, an assistant cook, two 
dining room girls, a professional nurse and 
a house physician; our rooms were lighted 
by gas, there was a toilet room off the 
bedrooms, a large bathroom just outside 
our room, and all such accommodations. 
Besides, we had to dress in Sunday best 
to go to the table, could not lounge around 


and come to meals in a tea gown or dress- 
ing sack on a hot day, as our boarders 
can, nor lie around on the grass with a 
book and cushions, taking solid comfort. 
So after my experience I would prefer to 
board at home where I do not have quite 
so much fuss, but get a good square 
meal. If one wants to rest and enjoy the 


beauties of Nature, and have a good time, 


go to a farmhouse every time.—[Kate 
Barnard. 
A BOY FOR SALE! 
A boy for sale! A sturdy lad: 


Good-looking, like 
Warranted sound, 
Mother can vouch for his appetite. 
How old? He’ll be six come spring. 
A good round sum this boy should bring. 


me (his dad); 
kinky and bright. 


On his mother’s side is Plymouth Rock; 
His pa (that’s me) boasts fighting stock. 
3id lively! Our friends all say 

He’ll surely be president of the U §S A. 
His grandma hates to have him sold,— 
She reckons he’s worth his weight in gold, 


Except when ne spills her snuff; 
Then he’s a young scamp, sure 
Grandpa, how he does enjoy 
The funny capers of this boy! 
But when this rogue disturbs his nap, 
Then grandpa advocates the strap, 


enough. 


And vows no one can close a winker 

In the same town with that young tinker. 

Only two dollars bid! Who'll give three, 
For this boy with the wonderful pedigree? 

Third and last call! Are you all, all done? 

He's sold to his mother for one billion! 


JAMES D. KIMBALL. 
———— i 
“Well, you’re a_ veterinary surgeon,— 
what do you know about a horse?” askeqd 


a browbeating attorney. 

“I don’t pretend to be a horse doctor,” 
replied the witness, ‘but I know a good 
deal of the nature of the animal.” ‘That 
means to say you know a horse from a 
jackass when you see them,” continued the 




















lawyer in the same style, looking knowing 
and glancing triumphantly around. ~ “Oh, 
yes, just so,’’ drawled the intended victim, 
gazing intently<t his legal tormentor. “For 
instance, I shouid never take you for a 
horse!” ‘ 
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ISHOP (Grand Rapids) 

} FURNITURE 


A 


is sold on its merits. We 
ship Onapproval—try it 
five days, if not satisfied 
return at our expense and 
your money will be re- 
funded. This No. 65 


Bishop Rocker | 


of Polished 
Quartered Oak, 
richly carved, 
well braced,com- 
bines grace 
with perfect 
comfort. A 


Very Desirable 
Christmas 
Present. 


Don’t buy 
furniture 
before in- 
spec ting our 


Our Price 
Free cata- 
logue contain- 


$ 523 
ing latest styles 
at factoryprices. Retail Value, $8 to $10. 


WE PREPAY FREIC HT to all points east of Mis- 
sissippi river and north c £ Tennessee, and allow freight that far 
to points beyond. We takeull risk of damage in shipping. 


BISHOP PURNITURE CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism. 


No pay until you know it. 


After 2000 experiments, 
how to cure Rheumatism. 
bony joints into flesh again; that is impos- 
sible. But I can cure the disease always 
at any stage, and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim, pay your druggist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect Rheumatism with but a few doses 
must be drugged to the verge of danger. 
I use no such drugs. It is folly to take 
them. You must get the disease out of the 
blocd. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way, and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get those 
six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I have 
learned that people in general are honest 
with a physician who cures them. That is 
all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect a penny 
from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won’t 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
you a book that tells how I do it. Address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 542, Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


ROM $60 TO $125 A MONTH 


MADE WITH 
’ Gearhart’s Improved 
KNITTER 


by either knitting for the 

trade or sell machines, 

/ Knits ev from 

homespun or factory yarns 

to hand knitting, 

so all sizes of hosiery 

a: without seams. Only rg 
made with RI BBIN 

Ahead of all competitors. Write 4 

gue and samples of work which ex- 


GUARANTEED. 
CLEARFIELD, PA, 
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A Revolution in 
the Book Trade 


607 


I have learned 
Not to turn 















BIG wouny 
FOR AGENT 
ATTA HMENT, 


or our cata 


at once 
plains “etd my SATISFACTION 


Address. J. EK. ARHART, Box 29, 























A working library placed in the 
home of every intelligent agricul- 
turist. The cost is merely nominal 
—The terms unprecedentedly liberal 
—No cash in advance required. 











To avail yourself of this wonderful 
chance, address a postal to Orange Judd 
Company, 2 Lafayette Place, New York, 

and on bac - of it write : Send me partic- 
ulars of your revolution in book trade, 
as advertised in (mention the paper), 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. 
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of Agricultural Books, 


Catalog Complete ofr itince wDe 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 
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Our Poverty Social. 


GREE NAY. 





I think the best time I ever remember 
having was at a social held for the benefit 
of the church at our own home, one even- 
ing mm winter. We had dad a number of 
entertainments to get money for the min- 
ister’s salary, but still lacked a few dol- 
lars to complete the amount subscribed. 
So the Ladies’ Aid society racked their 
brains to think of something new that 
would draw a crowd, and they finally hit 
upon a “poverty social.” 

I don’t know how it would go anywhere 
else, but it was a decided success in our 
community. I will describe it to you, for 
the benefit of others who might like to 
have a little fun, and also get a little 
money for their church into the bargain. 
It goes best in a country place. 

In the first place, we had for refresh- 
ments mush and milk, brown bread and 
butter, doughnuts, tea and coffee. The 
price of the supper was 10 cents, that is, 
if you conformed with the rules laid down 
on what you should wear. The ladies had 
to wear clean, everyday, calico dresses, no 
matter how patched or ragged they might 
be, and could wear no jewelry, not even a 
finger ring, without paying for it. The 
gentlemen, also, were to dress in their 
clean, everyday clothes, and could not wear 
a charm on their watchchain, a gold collar 
button, or a scarfpin, without paying a 
forfeit. If either gentleman or lady came 
dressed in their best, the price of their sup- 
per was doubled, and for every article of 
jewelry worn, they had to pay five cents 
extra. 

The committee set tables for the supper, 
then made the mush in two great big ket- 
tles, just before eating, so it would be fresh 
and warm, and the milk was set outside 
to get as cold as possible. After seating the 
people at the tables, we appointed a gen- 
tleman and lady as judges. They were to 
go to each one, look over their attire care- 


fully, and collect the five cent fines for 
forbidden jewelry worn; also, to charge 
those who had worn too nice clothes a 


double price for their supper. 

Then the judges had another object in 
view in looking closely at the costume of 
each one, for to the gentleman who was the 
most ragged and disreputable looking, a 
small prize was given; another prize 
also given to the worst dressed girl. 
prizes given were two double dolls; by that, 
I mean that when the dolls were given to 
the gentleman and lady who won them, 
each doll was a well-dressed white lady, 
but by standing the dolls on their heads 
and pulling their dresses the other way, 
they blossomed into dear old negro mam- 
mies. Those dolls made a great deal of 
sport, as the winners of the prizes had had 
them some little time before they found 
out that they each had two dolls instead 
of one. 

There was no one at the social but those 
people with whom we were well acquainted, 
except one young man and two ladies 
whom he brought with him. They were the 
last people to arrive, and by the looks of 
astonishment on their faces, I verily be- 
lieve that they thought they had entered 
a lunatic asylum. They were well dressed, 
and had to pay a big price for their sup- 
per. I think that they really did not im- 
agine that people would come dressed as 
shabby as we all were, but they soon found 
out, when they looked the people over, that 
it was indeed a poverty. social, and that 
people could enjoy themselves in rags as 
well as they could had they been dressed 
in silks and laces. They said, when start- 
ing for home, that they had never enjoyed 
themselves so well at any entertainment 
they had ever attended. 

When I look back and think of that 
crowd altogether, it is hard for me to 
separate them and give a clear description 
of any of their costumes in particular, but 
there are a few of them which stand out 
clearly in my memory, for they looked so 
extremely ridiculous in the clothes they had 
on, and carried out their share in the amuse- 
ments of the evening with such ease. Those 
few I will try to tell you about. The first 
to arrive was a four-horse load, with 20 
people or more in it, both married and sin- 
gle. They had taken a large double wagon- 
box, putting some straw in the bottom of 
the box to sit on, and were literally packed 
in tight. The wagon-box was fastened on 
double sleds, so that they came quite com- 
fortably and had*a merry time on the way 
All the girls in that load were dressed in 








plain calico wrappers, with patches and 
rags considerably in evidence. They brought 
their grips with them, thinking that after 
refreshments were served, they would go 
to the dressing-room and change their 
dresses for better looking ones, but they 
enjoyed themselves so well before they had 
their supper that they could not be per- 
suaded afterward to change their rags and 
patches for anything else. The young men 
who came in the same load did look funny 
enough. About half of them wore. linen 
dusters, which locked as though they had 
fished them out of Noah’s ark. These 
dusters they wore over their topcoats, for 
the season was most too cold for linen 
alune. One fellow, with the whitest duster 
amongst them, remarked that he was very 
glad he was there in season. He was dub- 
bed Rip Van Winkle for the rest of the 
evening, and spent the most of his time 
trying to find out which of the girls was 
the greatest scold, so he could claim her as 
his wife. Some of the young men in the 
load had on stovepipe hats that looked as 
though they had found them where they 
got the dusters, for by the time they ar- 
rived, their hats were considerably jammed, 
to say nothing of one young man with the 
brim of his hat hanging around his neck 
for a eollar. Among the next arrivals was 
a young man who thought he would dodge 
the penalty of wearing good clothes by 
having patches of every color and size you 
could think of basted on his clothes, in- 
tending to rip them off after supper. Sad 
to tell, every patch was ripped off before 
he got his supper, so he had to pay a dou- 
ble price for it. 

The gentleman who took the prize for 
being the most ragged was really the worst 
looking hobo I ever set eyes on. He had 


$20,000 


in prizes given by THE 
Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 
and Tue Saturpay Even- 
ING Post; in addition to 
first-rate pay for work that is 
easy and pleasant and sure. 
One woman got $1485 
last winter; another $1216; 
another $900; a man got 
$1004; another man $937. 
No chance of not mak- 
ing anything. It is almost 
too easy—people some- 
times get the idea they 
haven’t got to do anything 
at all. 
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Publishing Company 
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Save Fuel 


and heat additional rooms by attaching 
BURTON’S 


FUEL EGONOMIZER 
[Saves %s Fue Fuel ] ALL STOVE DEALERS 


W. J. BURTON & CO., Mfrs. 
210 Case Detroit, Mich. 


St., 
Catalog J and testimonials upon request. 









Send name and 
boxesof ce 
Sell them for 10¢e. 
youthese twoaol tid, 
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SOCIAL ENTERTAINMENT 


Every part of an Elgin Watch is the work 


ELGIN 
Watch 


fs made at Elgin—the greatest watch works 
in the world—and is guaranteed against orig: 
inal defect of every character. Every El 
Watch has the word “Elgin” engraved On 
the works. Booklet free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Illinois. 


CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY 23223238300 


YOUR READING MAT- 
—- wae THROUGH US. 

Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto ous 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in column Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 


=°) a — ted mechanical art. 













W—Weekly. M— Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly 
8-W—Sem!i-Weekly. N—New. R—Reuewal. 
A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
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Review of Reviews, New 
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of the clubbing rates, unless so state¢ 

Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine 
is wanted, to find the net rate on any such added paper, 
subtract $1 from jeunt price given in column bi 
these prices are subject to changes made by other pub- 
lishers. It is necessary that at least one subscription to 
our magazine should accompany each clubbing order. If 
you desire any paper not_in the above list, write and 
obtain our low prices. For samples of any of these 
journals, write direct to the publishers. 

After first copy of any paper subscribed for has been 
received, send complaints, etc, direct to the publishers of 
such paper. 

The above prices gipciude a copy of our Memorandum 
Art Calendar for 1902 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


New York Springfield, Mass. Chicago 





When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure te Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 














ransacked the garret at home, and dressed 
himself, from his cuticle to his necktie, 
with the most ragged garments he could 
find, and because they were so ragged and 
the weather rather cold, hé had put on 
two or three pairs of trousers, two vests 
and two coats, trying to make one gar- 
ment cover the holes in another. It was 
voted by everybody there that he was by 
far the worst looking of anyone, and that 
he had fairly won the prize. The prize for 
the lady was given to a girl who had by 
actual count, more holes in her dress than 
any other woman at the social. One gen- 
tleman, on sitting down to supper, ap- 
peared to be dressed very neatly, and the 
judges pounced on him for his fine. He de- 
clared that he was ragged, but as there 
were no holes or patches in sight the 
judges insisted that he should pay 20 cents 
for his supper. Finally he pulled off his 
coat, and, sure enough, his shirt, which had 
a fine starched front in it, had only one 
sleeve, the cuff on that wrist being fas- 
tened with a tape at the shoulder of his 
shirt. The judges were in a quandary, but 
finally decided that rags were rags, no mat- 
ter whether they were in sight or not. He 
got his supper for 10 cents. 

After the supper was over, we played old- 
fashioned country games, such as chase 
the squirrel, needle’s eye, and Copenhagen. 
You can imagine, if you please, the picture 
Wwe presented to anybody who might .be 
looking on, as we moved through the games 
with our rags fluttering like banners behind 
us. We had some music with violin and 
organ, and some singing too. There were 
quite a number of good voices among us, 
and the singing went nicely, excepting 
when we would notice our peculiar cos- 
tumes, and then the song generally ended 
in a laugh. 

The social broke up about 2 in the morn- 
ing, and everyone who attended it pro- 
nounced it one of the most enjoyable times 
they had ever had. I often think of that 
social myself, and try to remember how 
each one looked, and what they wore. Some 
of the friends who were here that night 
have gone away, never to return. It is 
strange what simple things we sometimes 
find pleasure in, but I guess it is just as I 
read somewhere on time, that “a little 
nonsense, now and then, is relished by the 
wisest men.” 


Grandpa’s Birthday. 


AUNTIE, 








Grandpa was soon to have a birthday, 
and the grandchildren were wondering what 
they could make and give him, for a birth- 
day present. It must be something of lit- 
tle expense, for their banks were depleted 
and some of what remained must be kept 
for Christmas. 

Two things the children knew grandpa 
liked very much—homemade candies and 
kisses. So they proposed for each of them 
to make a certain kind of candy and give 
him of each as many pieces as he was 
years old. 

In a few days grandpa would be 60 years 
old, so it would keep six grandchildren 
busy for a while to make 60 pieces of 
candy each, and would give grandpa as 
much as six pounds of candy; that would 
depend on the size of the pieces. There- 
fore, they worked all one forenoon making 
nut nougat, peppermints, fudge, peanut 
candy, walnut creams and chocolate pe- 
nuchee, grandpa’s favorite kinds. This was 
laid out on platters to dry. . 

Then came the question, ‘““What shall we 
take it to him in?’ After a little reflection 
they thought of a dainty way, and an af- 
ternoon was spent in making six baskets 
from tinted water-color paper, tied with 
baby ribbons of red, white, blue, yellow, 
green and pink. Now the presents were 
all ready, and the grandchildren must wait 
for evening to carry them, when _ they 
would find grandpa at home from work. 

After tea six neatly dressed children with 
smiling faces made a call on grandpa to 
congratulate him on his 60 years of life. 
The baskets were left in the hall, until this 
part was over with, when the six marched 
out and returned, one by one, each bear- 
ing a basket, which was presented to grand- 
pa, repeating at the same time an appro- 
priate verse. After this they stood in a 
row while grandpa thanked them, then a 
parting song was sung and they were ready 
to depart. 

But grandpa said that it was his turn to 

,do some entertaining, and that they must 


stay awhile. So they took off their things 
and had some jolly games with grandpa. 
What did he do, but divide his birthday 
candy with the children! and they went 
home to dream of happy birthdays. 











«Save the Child!” 


That is the heartfelt cry of many a 
mother who sees her beloved child wast- 
ing and fading day by day. Sometimes it’s 
too late for medical aid to help the child. 
It is so weak, so 
lacking in stamina 
that there is no 
vantage ground of 
help. 

One of the results 
of the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription pre- 
ceeding maternity 
is a strong, healthy 
child. Thousands 
of mothers testify 
to this. Frequently 
mothers write, "I 
was never able to 
taise a child before 
using “ Favorite Pre- 
scription,” or “All 
my other children 
are sickly except 
this one, and I took 
your ‘Favorite Prescription’ this time.” 

All the child’s strength comes from the 
mother. “Favorite Prescription” gives the 
mother strength to give her child. 

There is no alcohol in “Favorite Pre- 
scription ;” it contains neither opium, co- 
caine, nor any other narcotic. It is a 
purely vegetable and perfectly harmless 
medicine in any condition of the female 
system. 

Accept no substitute for “Favorite Pre- 
scription.” There is nothing “just as good” 
for woman’s ills. 

Sick women are invited to consult Dr. 
Pierce, by letter, free. Correspondence 
confidential. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


“I am so thankful for what Dr. Pierce's Fa- 
vorite Prescription has done for me,” writes 

ts. John T. Smith, of Slocan, British Columbia 
(Box 50). “It helped me through the long 
months of pregnancy and I have a big, stron 
baby girl, the most healthy of all my three, and 
it cured me of a disease which was taking away 
all my strength.” 


Free. Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser is sent free on receipt of 
stamps to pay expense of mailing only. 
Send 31 one-cent stamps for the book in 
cloth binding, or 21 one-cent stamps for 
geees covered. Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, 

uffalo, N. Y. 

















ASPARAGUS 


Its Culture for Home Use and 
for Market 
By FP. M. HEXAMER 
@ practical treatise on the plantina, cultivating, har- 


vesting, marketing and preserving of Asparagus, 
with notes on its history‘and botany 





While most works on vegetable growing treat 
briefly on asparagus culture, this is the first book 
ublished in America which is exclusively devoted to 
his subject. All are agreed that there is no more 
delicious vegetable than properly grown and pre- 
pared asparagus. Yet it is but rarely found in our 
gardens, ow?! principally to the erroneous idea 
that its planting and after management are expen- 
sive and require special skill and knowledge. To 
disprove these fallacies, and to impart reliable and 
rational information on the - and simplified 
modern meth of raising this peerless gem of 
the garden, is the principal object of this work. In 
successive chapters the author treats exhaustively on 
he saving of the , Yaising of the plants, selec- 
tion and preparation of the soil, planting, cultiva- 
tion, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, mar- 
keting, canning and drying, insect enemies, fungus 
diseases and every requirement to successful aspara- 
gus culture, special emphasis being ong to increase 

e amgectones of asparagus as a farm and money 
crop. As no garden is complete without an —- 
gus » 8O is no gardener’s or farmer’s library 
complete without this interesting and instructive 


Handsomely illustrated, 5 by 7 inches, 170 pages, 
cloth. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, lit. 
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CURES 


Rheumatism, 
Consumption, 
Kidney Troubles, 
Heart Disease. 





Wonderful Medical Discovery 
Which Completely Eliminates 
These Diseases From the Hu- 
man System. Send for It Today 


THE REMEDY IS FREE TO EV- 
ERY SUFFERER. 





DR. JAMES W. KIDD. 





Anyone who suffers from Rheumatism, 
Consumption, Kidney Trouble or Heart 
Disease should write at once for a free trial 
treatment of a remarkable remedy that is 
working wonders in the cure of these dis- 
eases. Dr. Kidd’s theory of the cause and 
cure cf these afflictions is one of sound, 
common sense and reason, and is based on 
a medical practice and experience of many 
years. There is no doubt of the doctor’s 
earnestness in making his claim, and the 
cures he is daily effecting seem to bear 
him out very strongly. Write to Dr. James 
W. Kidd, 22 Baltes Block, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and receive by return of mail the free trial 
treatment, which is sent in sufficient quan- 
tities to convince of its ability to cure—so 
there is absolutely no risk to run. 

The doctor feels that anyone contem- 
plating medical treatment is entitled to a 
trial of the remedy free, and he is perfectly 
willing to allow any sufferer a reasonable 
use of his new method, so that the user 
may be the sole judge of its value in cur- 
ing disease, 

There are no restrictions whatever. Any 
man or woman who suffers from Rheu- 
matism or any disordered condition of the 
Lungs, Heart or Kidneys may have the 
free trial treatment by simply writing for 
it. State what you want to be cured of 
and the sure remedy for it will be sent you 
free by return mail. 
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Cooking School Recipes. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 


610 





Peanut Soup: One quart peanuts, 1 qt 
water, 1 bay leaf, a slice of carrot, % tea- 
spoon salt. Shell the peanuts, put over the 
fire in the water with the bay leaf, carrot, 
salt and a slice of onion. Let the mixture 
simmer for three hours. When tender press 
through a sieve and add to the following: 
Put into a double boiler 2 level tablespoons 
butter, 2 tablespoons flour, 3 cups milk, 1 
teaspoon salt, and 4 teaspoon pepper; cook 
until smooth and creamy, add the peanut 
pulp, let all get very hot, and serve at 
once with croutons. This is a delicious and 
very nourishing soup. 

Breaded Potato Balls: Pare, boil and 
mash sufficient potatoes to make three 
pints. Beat into them 2 tablespoons each 
scalded milk and butter, salt and pepper 
to taste, 2 teaspoons chopped parsley, 4 
tablespoons mild grated cheese, and 2 well- 
beaten eggs. Beat thoroughly together and 
set aside to cool. With the hands mold 
it into balls a little larger than marbles, dip 
each into beaten egg and breadcrumbs, 
and fry to a golden brown in ig 
hot oil or fat. 

Fowl to Serve Cold: Take a fat tender 
chicken of roasting size, clean and wash 
well, and sprinkle with salt inside and out. 
Sprinkle quite thickly with flour, and place 
it in a kettle with the heart and liver, and 
2 cups boiling water. Cook slowly until 
done, basting frequently. “’hen about half 
done, or so that it scarcely resists a fork, 
add % cup vinegar, boil until done, and 
take out. Chop the liver and heart and 
add to the gravy. This is very nice for 
Sunday dinner. 

Lemon Puffs: Beat and sift 1% lbs loaf 
sugar and mix it with the grated peel of 
2 lemons. Whisk the whites of 3 eggs to 
a stiff froth, add it gradually to the sugar, 
and beat all together for one hour. Make 
it into any preferred shape, place on oiled 
paper a tin, and bake in a moderate 
oven. 

Savoy Sponge: Beat lightly the yolks of 
3 eggs, add 4 tablespoons powdered sugar, 


2 tablespoons cornstarch, and a pinch of 
salt, b.ucing the mixture until smooth. 


Then add the whites of the eggs beaten to 
a stiff froth, and pour the mixture into 
a buttered mold, the inside of which should 
be covered with sugar. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven. 

——$ $$$ 


“A Better Way” for Yeast. 


AUNT SUSIE. 





Every time I take up this paper, I think 
of the many women spending half a day or 
more boiling and mashing potatoes, stew- 
ing hops and having such a time making 
yeast. I want you to know a much better 
way. I have tried all ways, and distilled 
yeast is brought to my door every week, 
but my household thinks no bread is quite 
so nice as that made with potato yeast. 
It surely makes whiter bread and keeps it 
more moist. Here is my recipe: Four good- 
sized potatoes uncooked, pared and grated, 
2 heaping tablespoons sugar, 1 heaping ta- 
blespoon salt. Have ready boiling water; 
wet the mixture first with cold water, then 
add 2 qts boiling water. Put on the stove 
till thoroughly scalded, then remove and 
set away to cool (I pour mine in the jar). 
When lukewarm, add two cents’ worth of 
yeast; it will rise as white as milk. Then 
set on ice or in a suitable place. When you 
have once made it, save a good-sized cup- 
ful and it will raise your next new yeast. 
It will keep four weeks in winter. 

I have a friend who on leaving home to 
keep house for herself took some yeast 
made like this, and each time she made 
yeast she kept a little of the old to raise the 
new with, so that she really had the iden- 
tical yeast she commenced with, for 20 
years. Each time she would empty the jar 
thoroughly, clean it, and then return the 
yeast to its accustomed place. I make my 
bread of water; we have a milk route, but 
T do not care for milk for bread. I like 
a nice bread flour. Allow 1 pt potato yeast 
for 4 loaves or more. Make the bread up 
at night, kneading nearly all that bread 
requires. In the morning get it ready for 


the tins, working it mostly with the hands. 
Pulling makes lighter bread than kneading. 
I put two small loaves in each tin, as I find 
that the bread rises better this way than 


THE GOOD COOK 





when only one’ large one is put in a tin. 
Try this with Haxall or best St Louis flour, 
and report your success. I always add su- 
gar, but do not shorten unless I want to 





make rolls or plain raised doughnuts, then 
very sparingly. Fry some, cutting in 
squares, and eat while hot with maple or 
sugar syrup. 














JOSEPH HORNE CO. 





Christmas is Knocking at Your Door 


and you had best act at once. 


If we could only tell you one-twen- 


tieth of the thousands of gift things this store contains you would 


be amazed. 


Write us at once for anything you have in mind. 
Briefly we hint of some interesting things. 


we have it. 


Christmas Handkerchiefs— 


They are ready. Finest collection we ever 
had. More lace and embroidery effects than we 
could tell you about in a page. Pure white 
linen and white with colors, all colored, and 
the real Duchess Lace Handkerchiefs— 


9c to $75.00, 
With about every in-between price you can 


think of. 
Embroidered Silks— 


A charming novelty with a dash of Christ- 
mas to it that is refreshingly new. 

Of course for fancy waists, and we are going 
to sell it to you by the full pattern, neatly boxed. 

There are exquisite embroidered and appli- 
qued effects, some with just enough embroid- 
ery for the front, others with separate pieces 
for the front, neck and sleeves. 

Black and white and other pleasing com- 
binations— 

$7.50, $8 to $18 per boxed pattern. 





Britannia Metal Novelties— 
Quadruple silver plated. Made for the hard- 
est kind of wear and fashioned after the solid 
Silver kind— 


Shaving Mugs and Brushes...........82.25 to $3.00 each 


ET SE ocacckecansaccnssvecananti 83.00 and $3.50 set 
EE Gs: 600s aeccscaccncacéene -$1.25 to $7.50 each 
ae te na ncn ee adnan $1.00 each 
in dct netaceeasene wanapee . 81.25 to $2.50 each 
Dhin:< | sigietiheedesabsaenddaciabcanel #2.00 each 
iss cai enedtidagieninsieresiccrquacnee. @ 35 each 


Comb, Brush and Mirror Sets. — ............. 85.00 set 





No doubt 


A Brace of 50c Black Goods— 
Just right for making a present to mother 
or sister. They will appreciate material for 
the separate skirt. 


Black Mohairs............-........ A YARD. 


Ebony Toilet Ware— 
Best quality French ebony, fitted with bristles 
of the Russian hog, fibre drawn, heavy sterling 
silver shield on each piece for engraving— 





oc cecssetadccveseniens $1.25 to $3.60 each 
OO TE 125to 1.50 each 
it RS sbeceddeineeceigncessesies -75to 1.25 each 


Sl cabakibeakbadeshinesssseeseeeees L75to 2.50 each 
SD vacccetccsctcssscesese 2.25 to 6.00 pair 


Solid Gold Jewelry— 


Our Christmas collection of gift things in 
solid gold ismow ready. Good, heavy weights. 
Every piece guaranteed full 10-karat fine— 








Dumb-bell Link Buttons, plain........... . $1.25 to $3.00 
Dumb-bell Link Buttons, set with 

CS a ee reer 5.00 to 15.50 
Scarf Pins, plain and set with pearls, opals 

EEL ienccavcccixeontakanensensss 1.00 to 5.50 
Brooches, plain and set with jewels... ... 1.25 to 5.00 
REET RR e 5.00 to 12.50 
TE is keideatricas. enksgastessnnaed 3.75 to 10.50 
Lockets, set with diamonds........... -.-« 7.00 to 15.00 
Cuff Pins, plain and set with jewels.. 1.00 to 3.00 
EE ends suid caedeaasceasedeenee ---« 2.00to 3.75 
Ri .\.22 conbvataceumbenateaekesd 6.00 to 12.50 
la a 4.50 to 7.50 
Ladies’ Rings, plain and set with jewels,. 1.26 to 10.00 
Children’s Rings, plain and set with jewels, .50to 2.00 
I cities iy anki bene been weeidonsde cede 15 to 3.60 
NT nana sanaksiimnnnsnacue-cnedelal -15to 2.50 





JOSEPH HORNE CO. 


Dept. E. H. 


Pittsburg, Pa, 














Beestbeans only are used. 
xtra care exercised in blending. 
ocoa shells and dirf are removed. 

Aidulterations not permitted. 

U) se of most improved machinery. 
tandard of merit- our watchword. 


E--ndless watchfulness during manufacture. 
| Costno move than others. _* 























Smokes meat perfect- 
ly in a few hours. 











ade from hickor 
LiquiD an ae oe Delicious fia- 
. Cleaner, . “ 
EXTRACT Reliis weeed esse 





E. KRAUSER & BRO. 
Milton, Pa, 















A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 














SENG ME NENG Mb SC Vb Se Se SU US WI WY EN 
A Rare Chance 


APABLE MEN are wanted to act as special 
representatives of the ‘‘American Keri 
culturist’’ in the states of Ohio, est 
Virginia, Vir and the South and Penn- 
sylvania. This is an opportunity that should 
be investigated by men of@xperience. Youn 
men witbout experience, but possessed o 
earnestness of purpose, who desire positions 
in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
reward and eventual competency, should also 
write us. We are willing to pay good wages 
to experienced workers. We are equally 
Willing to give the business training neces- 
sary to enable any industrious and energetic 
young man to succeed with us. This is a 
—— to interest every man who means 
ess and who is seeking a responsible 
position and its emoluments. For further 
particulars, address the publishers, 


WR pe 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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8507 — Ladies’ 


Tailor Made ° ° a “ 
Blouse ‘with Box girs Miss Sophie Bonham, Vice-president 





bist, ayers | ~—) Chicago Pros and Cons Club, Tells How 

| She. Escaped a Fearful Operation for 
Womb Trouble, by Taking Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


_“DeEarR Mrs. PinkHAm:—I feel that words are but feeble to 
express a heart’s gratitude, when there is so much to be thankful for 
as I have. I suffered with womb trouble for five years, and our 
family physician said an operation was needed ; but I dreaded it, and . 








le — Misses’ Ladies’ Suepies reading of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound one 
ancy Waist with Corset Cover, Oo 8 , . . os 
Plastron. 12, 14 8475. 32-40 inches day I decided to give it atrial first. To my great joy I found that after 
d 16 years. bust. ’ . ; 
Sede i et diniie pote pe four months’ treatment I was strong and well ; [experienced no pain or 
Department. a trouble, and the Compound built up my entire system. I shall 
Our Prize Puzzle Contest. always bless the day I started to take your medicme; it proved my 
JENNIE JAMESON, greatest good.’’ — Miss SopHir Bonuam, 281 Oak St., Chicago, Il. 
For our December contest we shall give $5000 FORFEIT IF THE ABOVE LETTER IS NOT GENUINE. 
the usual number of puzsies, with 15 prises When women are troubled with irregular, suppressed or painful 
for the 15 most perfect lists of answers. menstruatéon, weakness, leucorrhea, displacement or ulceration of the 
The first prize will be $2 in cash, and the womb, that bearing-down feeling, inflammation of the ovaries, backache, 
other 14 will be good ones. As before, the bloating (or flatulence), general debility, indigestion, and nervous pros- 
pony SF ee ee a ee tration, or are beset with such symptoms as dizziness, faintness, lassitude, ° 
RULES. — excitability, irritability, nervousness, sleeplessness, melancholy, “all- 
atte two sets of answers will be allowed from gone” and “ want-to-be-left-alone” feelings, blues, and hopelessness, 
1e same tamily. > ic + ‘ De > dy Ai 
No two answers will be allowed to the same they should remember there ls one tried and true Ire medvy. Lydia KE. 
question — that ie, Fou must net say the an- Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound at once removes such troubles. 
swer is this or that, for if you do, e answer _ iel 2 > > 
to the question will be thrown out. A mis- Refuse to buy any other medicine, for you need the best. 
ee he a ee ee ee Mrs. Pinkham invites all sick women to write her for advice, 
All answers may be sent in together 10 days She has guided thousands to health. Address, Lynn, Mass. 


after the receipt of the last paper in Decem- 
ber. This will save you going to the postoffice — ¥ 


you more’ time to .work out the question. AVE 15 to 75 PER CENT S . , 0 ff 





















~ gaa all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this on all drags, medicines, home remedies, extracts, painte, 
office. : : Olle, veterinary remedies, etc., by selecting them from our 
We do not give prizes for one answer, or for Barge Drag Book. Contains 15,000 listed articles. Book only 100-— 
those published each week, but only for the refunded from first order. ‘The Only Mail Order Drug House 
most complete set of answers to the whole (the World.” HELLER CHEMICAL CO.,Bept. A Chicago,Iil. +010... 
month’s list. 
Webster's International dictionary will be a TWO RINGS FREF! } 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 


O EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


authority in this month’s puzzles. Sell 20 Mineral Lamp Wicks 

at 5 cents each; no Trim- 
“4A ming, Smoke orSmell. We 
IW. Trust You 80days; whensold 





FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER, 


eR een ne et tm nl ae allen 

















turist Art Calendar for 1902, con- 


1. Square Word—[G. B. L., N H. oy nd2R 
1, Domestic birds. 2, a round moulding; trom big list prowuuins, i BAL WICK C0,,ProvidensesBeke wae a = will send this 
8, pertaining to the voice; 4, flushed with ed OE sg ae + canal anatase i 
success; 5, the bottoms of shoes. * iZ DOLL the time the subscription is received. | 
2. Half Square.—[{J. R. P., O. LIFE $ E A copy of the American Agricul- i 









1, To reject; 2, to pierce; 3, a lath; 4, un- 
taining weather forecasts and five beau- 


FREE iri tot.” 


disturbed; 5, a kind of drink; 6, a note in t 
music; 7, a letter. tiful reproductions of famous works of 
2 >, > =) — 
~ ive. Life Size Doll absolutely Free for each subscription. 


N—U—M—U—T—B—L—T— 
PRIZE WINNERS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


selling only four boxes of our 
Great Cold & Headache Tablets 
at 25 centsa box. Write to-jay 
and we will send you the tablets 


The above is a special offer which is 
made at no other season of the year, 


} 
Girls can get this beautiful | art, one in colors, is also included with 
and we would request you asa favor 

















J. B. Smith, Minn; Agnes Seegar, Kan; - : : 
~ ° by mail postpaid ; when sold send to show our journal to your friends and 
Mrs C. B. Fowler, N Y; Peter M. McLean, us the sonny ¢ 1.00) and we will j neighbors and ask these te subscribe. 
N S; John E. Gale, Vt; Alice Horton, N Y; send you this Life Size Doll which As an inducement for you to get up a 
George H. Stanbery, O; A. H. Hunter, Ct; ot Somee Dene hasan In. —— club we will send our journal one year 
C. B. Hennel, Ind; J. R. Patton, O; A. F. destructible Head. Golden Hair, sl = receipt an a anal ae 
Shull, O; Edna E. Hovey, N Y; G. B. Low- ; Cheeks, Brown Eyes, Jol- = ot con 
ell, N H; Therese Wallace, Neb; Charles . ored Body, s Gold’ Plated Beauty = | Calendar being included with each sub- 
Pin, Stockings, Ble . | scription. 
H. Thorpe, Ct. and will stand alone. ae ee | 
a painted Mrrench ‘Doll, “and will. live This is the best time of the year for getting sub- 
a child’s memory long after child- scriptions, and we trust you will begin at once an 
* General Wolfe overheard a young officer days have passed. Address, energetic canvass of your neighborhood and make 
say in a. familiar manner, “Wolfe and I NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., good use of the above offer. 





drank a bottle of wine together.’”’ He said Doli Dept. 5g M, New Haven,Conn 
1 displeasure, “T think you might say | ——= || .ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


in displeasure, “I think you might 
Gen Wolfe.” “No,” replied the subaltern, : E ‘ i 
with happy presence of mind, ‘did you ever When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 


hear of Gen Achilles or Gen Caesar?” WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. . A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 


































ADVERTISEMENTS 


Wanamaker Magazine Clubs 


UR MAGAZINE CLUBS double the purchasing power of subscription money, 


By the co-operation of the publishers 


of twenty leading periodicals we are enabled to offer these extraordinary values in connection with subscriptions to 


Everybody’s Magazine. 


“THESE few words descriptive of the _peri- 
RA oe 
me ve a hint o! e character 0 » 
the tured literary fields occupied by them. 
is America’s greatest 
HARPER'S WEEKLY illustrated weekly jo 
nal, Every number contains scholar) to- 
rials, special articles on current political, in- 
dustrial and scientific topics, a resume of not- 
able events, high-class short and serial stories, 
etc. Profusely illustrated by the most graphic 
artists and expert photographers. Contains 
weekly 24 to 36 large pages. 


is an illustrated 32-page 
PUBLIC OPINION weekly magazine of cur- 
rent events, comments and cartoons. The best 
from 3,000 periodicals keeps its readers suffi- 
ted to intelligently discuss po- 
litical, and scientific questions of the 
day. It gives over 1,700 pages of reading matter 
yearly, and over 1,000 illustrations. 


is one of the leading 
PRACTICAL FARMER ricultural jour 

of the world. It is edited by the most intel- 
ligent, successful, practical farmers. Every 
branch of farming fully treated. It gives weekly 
16 pages, well princed and 


liberally illustrated. 

is recognised as 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES the leading pert- 

odical in Bible study and Sunday School meth- 

ods. It is an interdenominational weekly illus- 

trated journal for adults; in fact, for the whole 
family’s Sunday reading. 


. is the recognized leader 
HARPER'S BAZAR of periodicals for wom- 
en, covering 


every subject of interest to them. 
It contains the work of the best writers and 
artists on fiction, housekeeping, fashions, fan- 
cy-work, practical articles, child culture, etc. ; 
also gives the latest information on literature, 
music and art; beautifully illustrated; pub- 
lished monthly. Formerly $4.00 a year. 
edited by Lyman Abbott, is 
THE OUTLOOK a weekly newspaper and il- 
lustrated magazine in one. It tells the story of 
world happenings to its half million readers in 
short, clear, labor-saving paragraphs, being a 
record of the achievements in life, letters and 
the arts. A richly illustrated double number 
is issued the first of each month. 


is an illustrated monthly 
LITTLE FOLKS magazine for children. The 
literature and pictures (over 700 annually) are 
of the highest class, influencing toward manli- 
ness in a and womanliness in girls. It is 
well prin in large type, on good paper. 


rints weekly the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN t accounts and 
finest pictures of the world’s progress. It gives 
the latest information upon new discoveries 
and inventions, embracing everything in the 
mechanical world, and engineering in all its 
branches, news of Arctic explorations, wireless 
telegraphy, etc. 832 pages, 12x16 inches, annually. 
is for busy men and 
LITERARY DIGES women. It is not a 
newspaper; yet every week it tells what the 
world thinks on all live questions of the day. 
It has no editorials of its own; yet all sides of 
all questions are fully and fairly represented. It 
gives a digest of the news and views of the 
world’s important papers. Well illustrated. 


, fills a distinct field, deal- 
WORLD’S WORK ing at first hand with 


contains a 


present-day things. Every number 

well-digested summary of the month’s hap- 
penings, new achievements in industry, com- 
merce, education, social progress, literature, 
etc. it prints over 1,200 fine illustrations annu- 


ally, including many original portraits of men of 


achievement. Issued monthly. 
tells every month of the latest 
BOOK NEWS books, giving facts rather than 


advancing ee. Over 3,000 are thus yearly de- 
scribed—making a ready-reference list of books 
on any subject. publisher. 


is a monthly magazine for 
COUNTRY LIFE those who love the country 
and all outdoor affairs. It is profusely illustrated 
with the most beautiful pictures. Its pages are 
10 1-2x14 1-2 inches, printed on fine paper. 
inspiring 
boys, 


John Wanamaker, 


is a progressive, 
monthly paper for 
already wielding a tremendous influence for 
good in over 100,000 homes. It contains 32 pages 
each issue, with over 1,000 illustrations a year. 


is a large and hand- 

MODERN PRISCILLA some woman's journal. 
It is an authority on all matters pertaining to 
painting, pyrography, 
Profusely illustrated. 


AMERICAN BOY 


fancy-work, decorating, 
designing, entertaining,etc 
gives the fullest in- 


HOME AND FLOWERS formation, with il- 


lustrations, on home floriculture, and its 100,000 
subscribers accept it as the highest authority. 
It levds in the movement for attractive home 


surroundings. 
is a monthly treat for lovers of 
RECREATION outdoor sports of whatever 


kind and all that pertains to them. Profusely 
illustrated with fine engravings. 

is a_ bright, interesti 
EV’RY MONTH monthiy. Every issue gives 
four pieces of copyright New Popular Music, 
consisting of songs, marches, two-steps, etc. 


CAM gives monthly practical lessons 
THE ERA on photography. Every article 
and formula tested. andsomely illustrated. 








We can accept, within a limited time, only a limited number of new subscriptions at these prices. 


It is a clean, bright, wholesome, entertaining family magazine. In quality 
and quantity of reading matter, illustrations, pesating and paper it is a great 
American Magazine, though the regular price is only One Dollar a Year, 
10 cents a copy. The aim of Everybody’s Magazine is to give its readers 
each month interesting, vital and well-written stories and articles, with the 
finest illustrations that can be procured from artists using the brush and 


g | L p the camera. It is just as good as money and the best editors can make it, and 
is worthy a place inevery American home. JOHN WANAMAKER, PUBLISHER. 


The periodicals in these clubs will be sent to one or to different addresses, as desired 


Everybody’s Magazine . $1.00 \$9.00 WORTH 


John Wanamaker, blisher. (One year; 12 numbers) Send Wanamaker Only 


P | ; 52 nos ° 
wetness Seca 4 6 a 98 
Public Opinion (One year; 52 nos.) 3.00 eT 
Country Life mag se substituted for Public Opinion. 
Practical Farmer c6 year; 5: 108) 1.00 
ow. ; For All Four 
All club subscriptions must be new—renewals not acce . 


See Rules and Tables for substitutions below. 
The offers are restricted to the periodicals named in these 


offers. A periodical in one class may be substituted for any other periodical in the same class; but a periodioal 
in one class ‘cannot be substituted for a periodical in some other class. Our club price pays for a full yearly 


subscription to each periodical in the club. Be sure to read “Important Note” below. 

















Wanamaker’s Regular 








me THE PERIODICALS WILL BE SENT TO ONE ADDRESS 


“au 


OR TO DIFFERENT ADDRESSES, AS MAY BE DESIRED Club Price Price 
Country Life, Everybody’s, American Boy, Ev’ry Month, for . . . $3.00 . . $6.00 
Harper’s Bazar, Little Folks, Everybody’s, Country Life, for . . . 3.00. . 6.00 
Public Opinion, Everybody’s, World’s Work, Country Life, for . . 4.50 . . 10.00 
Literary Digest, Harper’s Bazar, Harper’s Weekly, Everybody’s, for. 5.00 . . 9.00 
Harper’s Weekly, Everybody’s, Public Opinion, Country Life, for . 5.00 . . 411.00 
Practical Farmer, Everybody’s, S. S. Times, Home & Flowers, for. 2.00 . . 4.00 
Book News, Home & Flowers, Everybody’s, The Camera, for. . . 1.75 . . 4.50 











Tables for Forming Nearly 1,000 Other Combinations 


By the tables below it will be easy to form nearly 1,000 other combinations. For example, the offer which 
reads, ‘‘ Everybody’s with oneof C,andoneofE . . . $3.00,” means that $3.00 pays for a yearly subscription 
to Everybody’s Magazine, and any one periodical named in Class C, and any one periodical named in Class 
E. Opposite the name of each periodical is printed the regular yearly subscription price; also the period of 
issue is indicated by “w” for weekly and “‘m” for monthly. New subscriptions only accepted in these clubs. 



























Regul R l 
Class A Class IB gular Class C Price 
EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE | Harper’s Weekly w $4.00| World’s Work . m $3.00 
(Monthly, $1.00 a Year) The Outlook .. w 3.00 

John Wanamaker, Publisher | ArtInterchange. . . m 4.00 | Literary Digest w 5.00 

EVERYBODY'S must be in every Club | Scientific American . w 3.00/ Town & Country . w 3.00 

Class D Bur Classe "se Class E "sul" Class F "sealer 

Public Opinion w $3.00 | Harper’s Bazar m $1.00 | Little Folks m $1.00 | Practical Farmer w $1.00 

| American Boy m 1.00; Recreation . m 1.00/BookNews. . m_ .50 

‘Country Life . m 3.00) Modern Priscillam 1.00/ Ev’ry Month . m 1,00|The Camera . m 1.00 

| The Sunday School Times . .. w 1.00} Home&Flowers m 1,00 

Positively no modifications of the following combinations will be allowed 

NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ONLY Price RENEWALS NOT ACCEPTED size 
Everybody’s Magazine with one of B, two of E....$4.00 Everybody’s Magazine with one of Class F. ...... $1.25 
EVERYBODY’s with one of C, one of D, one of E... ..... 4.00 EVERYBODY’S with two of Class F................0se08 + 1.50 
EVERYBODY'S with two of C, and one of F.............. 4.25 EVERYBODY’Ss with one of Class E...........-.-cecee-seee 1.50 
EVERYBODY’S with one of B, one of D, one of F........ 4.25 EVERYBODY’s with one of E, and one of F.............. - 175 
EVERYBODY'S with two of C, and one of E.............. 4.50 EVERYBODY'S with two of Class E........... .ceeceeseee 2.00 
EVERYBODY’s with one of B, and one of C,,. ......... 4.50 EVERYBODY'S with two of E, and one of F.............- 2.26 
EVERYBODY'S with one of B, one of D, one of E.. 4.50 EVERYBODY’S with three of Class E.............ccceee00e 2.50 
EVERYBODY'S with one of B, one of C, one of F 4.75 EVERYBODY'S with two of Class D...... 2... occ cece sees .00 
EVERYBODY'S with two of Class B................ 5.00 EVERYBODY'S with one of C, and one of E............... 3.00 
EVERYBODY'S with two of C, and one of D.......... . 6.00 EVERYBODY’s with one of C, and two of F... . 3.00 
EVERYBODY'S with two of B, and one of F.............. 5.25 EVERYBODyY’s with one of C, one of E, one of -- 3.25 
EVERYBODY’S with three of Class C.................... 5.50 EVERYBODY’S with two of D, and one of F..... ....... 3.25 
EVERYBODY'S with two of B, and one of E.............. 5.50 EVERYBODY'S With two of D, and one of E.............. 3.50 
EVERYBODy’s with one of B, one of C, one of D........ 5.50 EVERYBODY’s with one of C, and two of E.......... .... 3.50 
EVERYBODY'S with one of B, and two of C............ 6.00 EVEEBYBODY'S with one of C, and one of D.............. 3.50 
EVERYBODPY’s with two of B, and one of D.............. 6.00 EVERYBODY'S with one of C, one of D, one of F...... . 3.75 
EVERYRODY’S with two of B, and one of C.............. 6.50 EVERYBODY'S with two of Ulass C............0.0.00-000s 4.00 
EVERYBODY'S with three of Clase B.........-.-e0-e:008 7.00 EVERYBODY’S with one of B, and one of D.............. 4.00 





IMPORTANT NOTE.—Not more than four periodicals can be formed into one combination. Everybody’s 
Magazine must be included in each and every combination. However, one subscriber may order two or more 
combinations;in which case Everybody’s Magarine will be sent to the same address for a number of years 
equal to the number of combinations ordered, or each yearly subscription will be sent to a different address. 


A reliable representative wanted in every community to take orders for the Wanamaker Magazine Olubs. 


Address All 
Orders to 





JOHN WANAMAKER, Dept. 162 A.A., New York City 














